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SUMMARY 



This study was undertaken to test the commonly made assertions 
about the personality, attitude, and intelligence attributes of 
college student sociopolitical activists and nonactivists. A re- 
view of the literature noted that previous research conclusions 
were marred by the confounding of political activism and political 
ideology, the failure to compare political activists with appropri- 
ate politically nonactive control subjects, inappropriate interpre- 
tation of the measuring instruments, failure to compare results 
across institutions of higher education, and lack of rigorous, 
quantifiable criteria for selection of research subjects. The 
present investigation studied six groups of students at each of 
three institutions of higher education in order to ascertain, via 
a more rigorous methodological approach, .the personal character* 
istics of activists and nonactivists. The six groups were left 
activists, middle-of-the-road activists, right activists, left non- 
activists, middle-of-the-road nonactivists, and right nonactivists. 
The three Institutions were a small private liberal arts college, 
a medium-sized private university, and a large public university. 

The final sample consisted of 229 students. 

The students were met with in small groups on each campus and 
administered, in a two-hour session, a booklet containing standard- 
ized, reliable, and valid questionnaires. These instruments mea- 
sured not only the students 1 intelligence, personality, attitudes, 
and values, but also the extent of their political activism and the 
nature of their political ideology. Complete anonymity of individu- 
als, organizations, and institutions was guaranteed. 

The data obtained for each scale were subjected to a 3 X 2 X 3 
Institution X Activism X Ideology analysis of variance. The results 
indicated that there were no measures on which any particular activ- 
ism-ideology subgroup differed from each other. All activists-- 
left, middle, and right— were found to be less needful of support 
and nurturance, to value leadership more, to be more socially ascen- 
dant and assertive, and to be more sociable than all left, middle, 
and right ideologically oriented students who were not politically 
active. Ideologically left, middle, and right students, activists 
and nonactivists alike, differed from each other in social acceptance 
concern, valuing of leadership, valuing of benevolence, and objectiv- 
ity. There were no differences among any of the activism or ideology 
groups on intelligence (although there was an institutional differ- 
ence), emotional stability, or responsibility and restraint. 
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The data ot all scales were analyzed by a multiple discriminant 
analysis in an attempt to differentiate the six activism-ideology 
subgroups on the set of dependent variables operating together. That 
analysis indicated that right activists and right nonactivists were 
highest on the "factor'’ labeled "Authoritarianism," and left activ- 
ists wire lowest, while the other three subgroups fell in between. 
Right and left activists were both highest on the other significant 
"factor," labeled "Autonomy," with middle activists, and right, 
left, and middle nonactivists following in that order. 

The results of this study call into question some of the pre- 
viously made assertions about the personal characteristics of student 
activists, particularly student left activists. Conclusions arising 
from previous research on student activism seem to be based upon less 
than adequate research design and methodology. The implications 
arising out of the present study are that appropriate comparisons can 
and should be made in attempting to derive a description of activist 
students in order to separate the relative contributions of activism 
per se from those of ideology per se. Activists of a particular ide- 
ology do not seem to be distinguishable from activists of a different 
ideology, at least on the characteristics measured in this research. 
It is suggested that future research in this area be both more rigor- 
ous and more global in its approach. 



CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 



American higher education has witnessed, since the early I960 f s, 
the emergence of Its students from apathy to activism. Although ac-’ 
tivist students are a minority >f the entire U. S. college population 
(Astin, 1968; Braungart, 1966; Peterson, 1966), these students are a 
growing force for change in higher education and in American society 
as a whole. Peterson (1968b), in a national survey, has chronicled 
an increased activism toward a larger student role in campus govern- 
ance between 1965 and 1968, as well as a doubling of the number of 
campuses experiencing organized student protest of the Vietnam War in 
the same interval. The recent outpouring of books, monographs, arti- 
cles, and special issues of journals in the scientific literature, 
plus the numerous reports on student political and social activism in 
the mass media, attest to the impact that activist students are 
having on the larger society around them. 

Yet, for all that has been written, much confusion and lack of 
knowledge remains concerning the personal and environmental determi- 
nants of student sociopolitical activism. The reasons for this state 
of affairs are several. To begin with, much of the material written 
has been highly conjectural. In this material, broad social trends 
are discussed, social philosophy is delved into, and hypotheses about 
the developmental backgrounds of students are entertained (see for 
example, Bettelheim, 1969; Halleck, 1968; Kennan, 1968; Sampson, 

1967). Compared to this tide of cpnjecture and uncontrolled observa- 
tion, the studies reporting empirical data on college student activ- 
ists are few. The author would echo Astin's remarks in this regard: 

... most of the published material has *'been~ , of a journal- 
istic and speculative nature, representing, for the most 
part, anecdotal accounts of confrontations on specific cam- 
puses or speculative analyses of the protest "movement." 

While such writings have provided a wealth of provocative 
hypotheses concerning student activism, they offer little 
empirical information concerning the personal and social 
determinants of student activism {Astin, 1968, p. 1*J . 

The reasons for the paucity of empirical efforts in this field are 
easily enumerated. The practical, problems involved in obtaining student 
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and institutional cooperation and confidence, in being on, or travel- 
ing to, campuses where activism is "hot," and in obtaining research 
funds, and the conceptual difficulties alluded to above and spelled 
out in detail below, are just a few of the more obvious problems. It 
is thus understandable why scientific research on this phenomenon is 
in the unrefined state it is in at present. 

Problems in Previous Research 

Confounding activism and ideology . To be sure, empirical research 
has been undertaken, but unfortunately the return of substantive know- 
ledge relative to the effort expended has been small. This is partly 
due to the almost universal confounding of political activism and polit- 
ical Ideology among those who study and speak of student activism. 

Almost invariably, characteristics have been imputed to "student activ- 
ists" when the students studied or speculated about have been ideologically 
left activists. It is at least conceivable that the inferred qualities 
of the "student activists" were associated with their left ideology rather 
than with their activism. Or, it is just as likely that all activists-- 
left, middle, and right in political orientation--would share the same 
personal or social traits as a function of their being political activists, 
not left-wing activists. 

As an example of the confounding referred to here, Trent and Craise 
(1967) compared responses on the Omnibus Personality Inventory (Heist 
and Yonge, 1968) of Free Speech Movement arrestees with a random sample 
of Berkeley seniors (using data obtained by Heist, 1965) and with a 
national sample of college students. They concluded: "From these com- 

parisons, it becomes apparent that few college students in general can 
match the positive development of those personality characteristics that 
distinguish student activists from their college contemporaries" (p. 39). 
Since it was student left activists under s£udy, the question arises as 
to whether these qualities are related to the students' activism or to 
their ideology. The confounding of activism and ideology, by the failure 
at least to include right activist controls, does not allow an answer to 
this question. 

\ 

\ . 

As another example, Katz (1967) reported higher verbal Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores for (presumably left) activists compared with (un- 
specified) nonactivists. Again, left activists may be more intellectu- 
ally able than their nonactivist counterparts, but this leaves in doubt 
the issue of how they compare with right activists and middle activists. 

That right activists have been so infrequently studied, either in 
and of themselves (Westby and Braungart, 1967) or as compared with 
student left activists (Braungart, 1966; Haan, Smith, and Block, 1968; 
Kerpelman, 1969b; Westby and Braungart, 1966, 1969; Winborn and Jansen, 
1967) may reflect the relative scarcity of right activists to study. It 
may, on the other hand, reflect the comparative inattention of investi- 
gators to the less visible student right activists. 




n - ( i 968> : Ke 5 pelman < l969b >’ and Block, Haan, and Smith 
(H68) all independently have proposed the separation of activism 

and ideology in investigations of student political activism. The 
latter authors have succinctly stated this view thus: 



Although there has been a tendency to equate social in- 
volvement and political activism with liberal politics, we 
have been impressed by the existence of an active protest 
group with a conservative political philosophy. The con- 
tinuing presence of such individuals requires that activism 
be defined independently of political ideology if we are to 
extricate the correlates of activism £er se from those of 
liberalism se [piock, Haan, and Smith, 1968, p. 2081. 



W ^l! 0 !!Li n8tltUti ? 8 *PP r °P riate comparative studies In which students 
with different political ideologies are sampled within the activism 
dimension, it is impossible to state with certainty just what the 

HraH< bl, r 8 - 0 ^!; he ,, ^ ew J leftM are and how these distinguish them from 
radical right" or "moderate middle" activists 



. Nonactivist controls. A further problem with some of the stu- 
ent activism research lies in the failure of many investigators to 
provide for appropriate nonactivist control groups. If no control 
groups are compared with student activists, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to determine whether or not the characteristics ascribed 
to the activists are actually characteristics common to all college 
students. Keniston's (1968) intensive interview study of a group of 
Vietnam Summer volunteers provides interesting insights into the 
backgrounds and motivations of a highly committed group of left ac- 
t v st students. Yet, because of the absence of appropriate controls, 
unanswered questions remain concerning the qualities that are unique 
to these students and those that are common to all college students. 

Even if control group procedures are instituted, the controls 
must be appropriate if interpretation of the data obtained is to be 
meaningful. Relatively little is revealed if personality and back- 
ground characteristics of a simple of student left activists are com- 
pared with those of a sample of nonactivist students, as Flacks (1967), 
Heist (1965), Trent and Craise (1967), and Watts and Whittaker (1966), 
for example, have done. Within the category of students called "non- 
activists may be students of left and right persuasion. It is obvi- 
ous that if ideology is not accounted for, then conclusions that are 
based upon comparisons between left activists and nonactivists of un- 
known ideology are tenuous at best. 



Furthermore, randomly selected nonactivist controls arc frequently 
not matched with activists in what, for want of a better term, could be 
called participatory activity. Members of activist groups share at 
least one feature in coinaon--they all participate in a group. Selec- 
tion, as control subjects, of students who may or may not belong to an 
organized group may then be misleading, for qualities thought to be 
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associated with activism may merely be qualities associated with par- 
ticipatory activity. While perhaps trivial, this is a factor that 
should at least be considered in investigations of student activists. 
None of the studies referred to above which used nonactivist controls 
selected those control subjects from extant, nonpolitical campus 
organizations . 

Measuring instruments . Because many research investigations of 
student activism have been stimulated by momentary events (such as 
sit-ins and demonstrations), the measures of personality and intellec- 
tual traits used have frequently been hastily chosen and inappropri- 
ately applied. It has also been the case that, due to practical 
difficulties, indirect measures rather than direct ones have been 
taken of students' personality, intellectual, and value attributes. 
Finally, investigators have been prone to interpret personality meas- 
ures loosely and to make unwarranted positive value judgments about 
personality traits. The result has been that a seemingly firm body 
of knowledge has been built upon a very shaky data base. 

Some examples might elucidate these assertions. As quoted above, 
Trent and Craise (1967) spoke of (left) activists' personality char- 
acteristics in very positive terms. Closer examination of the seven 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) Scales, which served as the basis 
for their assertions, reveals that three scales have to do with intel- 
lectual orientation, two scales assess the respondents on liberalness 
and conservativeness, and only two scales are concerned with ego func- 
tioning (Heist and Yonge , 1968). Of the latter two scales, the left 
activists scored higher in Impulse Expression and lower on Lack of 
Anxiety. The former scale, if extremely high (as the activists' mean 
score approached being), can indicate "frequent feelings of rebellion 
and aggression" (Heist and Yonge, 1968, p. 5). A lower score on the 
latter scale indicates a higher anxiety level. It is thus difficult 
to see how, on the basis of these data, Trent and Craise (1967) can 
conclude that "few college students in general can match the positive 
development of those personality characteristics that distinguish 
student left activists from their college contemporaries" (p. 39). 

It is further interesting to note that Trent and Craise 's report of the 
OPI data from Heist (1965) failed to include the scores on two ego 
functioning scales (Social Alienation and Social Introversion) that 
would indicate that the left activists studied were more withdrawn and 
isolated than their nonacti^yLs.t.co.unterparts . 

Although Heist (1965) did not extrapolate from his data in the 
manner described above, other authors have. Katz (196/) cited these 
same data, among others, to support his assertions about "... the 
strength and richness of their [left activists'} intellectual, aes- 
thetic, and emotional endowment" (p. 16). This conclusion, in this 
writer's opinion, is unwarranted on the basis of the empirical data 
from which it is drawn. Indeed, there are recent studies which indi- 
cate, contrary to the assertions of Katz (1967), Trent and Craise (1967), 
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and Bay (1967), that left activists may be less adjusted, in certain 
respects, than their nonactivist, nonleftist counterparts. Whittaker 
and Watts (1968) found, for example, that, while their left activist 
subjects were more autonomous and sought change of routine more than 
a cross-section of students, the former students also had less self- 
control, were more emotionally labile, saw themselves as less ad- 
justed, were more exhibitionistic , and were more aggressive than the 
latter students. The point of this is not to say that certain per- 
sonality traits are more desirable than others: the point is simply 

to suggest that conclusions about "positive" personality traits need 
to be thought through more carefully than has been the case thus far 
with statements about the personality characteristics of left activ- 
ists. Clearly, statements of such certitude as those of Katz and of 
Trent and Craise, quoted above, are unwarranted at the present time. 

Nowhere is the tendency to draw unwarranted conclusions, based 
upon inappropriate measures, so pronounced as it is in the area of 
intellectual ability of student left activists. The departures from 
normal scientific practices are, for some reason, so numerous in 
this area that only brief mention can be made of them. Somers (1965) 
referred to higher self-reported grade point averages of a sample of 
left activists at Berkeley as an indication of greater intelligence. 

Bay (1967) and Katz (1967) both cited this in support of their assump- 
tions concerning the superior intellectual ability of student left 
activists. Yet Watts and Whittaker (1966), examining actual grade 
point average records, found no differences between' left activists 
and nonactivist students at Berkeley. Even more pertinent was Geller 
and Howard’s (1969) finding that their sample of left activists at 
Yale viewed themselves as higher in class standing than did their sam- 
ple of nonactivists, even though substantive evidence, of academic 
ability (College Entrance Examination Board scores, high school rank, 
actual grade point average) revealed no differences between the two 
groups. This seriously calls into question the accuracy of self- 
reported grade point averages. Heist (1965) reported significantly 
higher grade point averages of left activists based upon registrar's 
data, but the absence of supporting numerical data makes it diffi- 
cult to compare his findings with those reported elsewhere. Katz 
(1967) even cited Flacks (1967) to support his assertion that left 
activists have higher grade point averages than nonactivists, even 
though the latter's data were based upon self-reported grade point 
averages, the reported mean grade point average of the activists was 
only "slightly higher" than that of the nonactivists, and numerical 
data and tests of statistical significance were not reported. 

Grade point average is at best a very indirect measure of intel- 
ligence. Yet even more indirect measures have often been cited to 
support the assertion that left activists are more intelligent than 
nonactivists. Heist's (1965) data on the Intellectual Disposition 
Categories of the Omnibus Personality Inventory have been cited fre- 
quently in support of contentions "that many of these students are the 
most bright and able students to be found on the nation's campuses" (Trent 




and Ci a i. sc , 1967, p. 38); "that the activists arc recruited particu- 
larly from the intellectually able and interested students" (Katz, 

*9b7, p. l4); and that there is "an apparent preponderance of intel- 
ligence and intellectual resources on the left side of the political 
spectrum" (Bay, 19b7 , p. 76). Yet the Intellectual Disposition Cate- 
gory is simply an index of an "intellectual-scholarly disposition," 
not intelligence per se . "The abst nee of intrinsic intellectual 
interests does not correlate strongly with poor academic achievement 
..." (Heist and Yonge , 1968, p. 25). The six scales that comprise 
the Intellectual Disposition Category correlate only slightly and on 
the whole nonsignificant ly with measures of academic aptitude (Heist 
and Yonge, 1968, especially Tables 9, 10, and 16). 

Only two studies attempted to measure the intelligence of activ- 
ists directly. One reported a slightly higher mean verbal intelligence 
test score for a group of student left activists than for a group of 
randomly selected nonactivist students (Watts, Lynch, and Whittaker , 
1969). Unfortunately, tests of statistical significance were not re- 
ported for these, data; it appears that the difference was so small as 
to be nonsignificant. The second investigation reported a statisti- 
cally significant higher mean verbal intelligence test score for activ- 
ist, as contrasted with nonactivist, students, but this was for ideo- 
logically loft, middle, and right activists combined as contrasted with 
left, middle, and right nonactivists combined. There was no significant 
interaction to indicate that left activists alone scored higher on this 
measure than did any other subgroup (Kerpelman, 1969b). 

Institutional comparability. The nature of the student activism 
phenomenon calls for examination that extends beyond any particular 
higher education institution. Practicalities frequently prohibit the 
investigation of student activism nt more than one campus at a time. 
Since this usually means that different methodologies and measurements 
prevail in each investigation, comparability of results suffers. Al- 
most all of the studies cited above have been studies of student socio- 
political activity on one campus. Only three studies (Braungart, 1966; 
Flacks, 1967; Haan, Smith, and Blotk, 1968) examined students from 
no.rc than one campus, and only Peterson's (1968b) mail survey of the 
scope of organized student protest, and Astin's (1968) large-scale 
longitudinal study of college students attempted to examine differences 
among institutions. While the sum total of separate researches at 
separate campuses may yield useful findings and provocative hypotheses, 
the heterogeneity of methodologies and instruments used makes it dif- 
ficult to obtain a more global picture of the student activism phenom- 
enon. Indeed, a group of Fellows et the Center for Advanced Study in 
the Behavioral Sciences (1968) recently put forth a call for a more 
comprehensive and objective survey of the determinants of student activ- 
ism than had heretofore been done. It would seem, thus, that a useful 
way to study activism would be to ..ample campuses as well as activists. 



Criteria for selection . The issue of the criteria used for 
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si> Itu t ion of activist, students is obviously an important one. Seli- 
identi fication of subjects as belonging to an activist organization 
has boon accepted generally as a selection criterion in research on 
activism. In only a few studies (Geller and Howard, 1969; Kerpelman, 
1969b) has an attempt been made, in addition, to obtain a quantita- 
tive index of extent of political activism. Even fewer studies (c.g., 
Kerpelman, 1969b) have attempted to use a quantified index of politi-’ 
cal ideology as a selection criterion. 

Furthermore, activist organizations contain a range of partici- 
pants from the highly committed to the hangers-on. Again, only a few 
investigators have considered this variable. Ke.niston (1968) and 
Winborn and Jansen (1967) studied student activist leaders; unfortu- 
nately, they made no comparisons between these highly coranitted leaders 
and their less committed organization members. 

Finally, subjects' awareness that they are being studied as mem- 
bers or representatives of activist groups may affect the way they 
respond to questionnaires and other measuring instruments. As has been 
pointed out: 



. . . when subjects are aware that they are being questioned 
as members or representatives of a particular group, they may 
attempt to present themselves in a manner which they view as 
consistent with the public image of that group. In keeping 
with this, the responses of student activists to attitude sur- 
veys and psychological tests may be influenced by the popu- 
larly known findings of social scientists as well as the 
familiar image created by the mass media [Geller and Howard, 

1969, p. 15]. 

It is obviously very difficult to study student activists without 
their knowledge and cooperation. Only in the investigation quoted above, 
by the use of a non-reactive index of politically active commitment, 
wore subjects studied without being aware of the. reasons for their 
selection. It is also difficult to study student activists anonymously, 
as names are usually required to keep the research data in order. Yet, 
students may respond in a much different manner if they know that their 
names will be associated with their responses than if anonymity is 
assured them, or they even may be hesitant to respond at all (Walsh. 

1969). 

Overview of the Present Study 

The aim of the above discussion was not to deny that left activists 
may be more intelligent or more psychologically rich than any other group, 
for they may well be. The aim, rather, was to suggest that the data are 
by no means sufficient or unequivocal to make statements with any cer- 
tainty about the personality, intellectual, and attitude correlates of 
student activism. The unclarity of the data has resulted from the con- 
founding of activism and ideology, the* failure to use appropriate control 
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groups (or any controls at all), the misinterpretation of measuring 
instruments , the lack of methodological comparability from study to 
study and from institution to institution, and the loose criteria 
used in selecting subjects. While the present investigation shares 
some of the limitations of the previous research discussed above it 
was undertaken in an attempt to overcome as many of these limitations 
as possib e. It attempted to achieve this si» by sepsr.ting activism 
from Ideology; by using left, right, and middle activist subjects as 
well as similar nonsetiyist subjects; by using, for the most parti 
firmly established, valid measurement instruments; by sampling across 
institutions; and by using rigorous criteria for selection oAub- 
jects. Only in this way was it felt that a reliable body of data 
could be obtained to yield an accurate picture of the personality 
attitude, and intelligence tendencies associated with activism and non- 
activism across the entire political ideology spectrum. 

c uJu acc ° in P li * h these aim8 » students at three different institutions 

£ar£ic Jolte ’ inltZ T2 Sel T^ ed *1™ 6Xtant C * mpU8 organisations to 
participate, in this study. The students were classified on the basis 

of organisational membership into politically active and politically 

nonactive categories, classifications that were confirmed by using a 

quantitative measure of amount of political activism actually engaged 

• in* ^ setivist students were further divided, both on the basis of a 

prerating by political scientists of the probable political character 

of the organisations and by a quantitative measure of the subjects' own 

political ideology, into politic.lly left, middle, or right categories. 

The nonactivists were classified into the same three political ideology 

categories on the basis of the same quantitative measure of their polit- 

Flgure d l° l08y ' Th * re#earch de,i 8 n 1* indicated schematically in 

The measures of the various personality, attitude, and intelligence 
attributes administered to the subjects were selected (a) because they 
covered as broad a range as possible of psychological attributes while 
still being admlnlstrable within a reasonable time period, and fb) be- 
cause they were, on the whole, supported by a significant amount of pre- 
vious research indicating that they were reliable and valid measures. 

A design such as that described above allows the delineation of 
those personality, attitude, and intelligence characteristics which are 
associated with activism ^er se, those which are correlated with ideol- 
ogy jer se, and those which are associated with one of the three insti- 
tutions sampled. It allows, furthermore, the Important distinction to 
be made concerning which psychological qualities are associated with 
interactions of these three dimensions, such as, for example, whether 
left activists have certain unique characteristics, or whether right non- 
activtsts at one of the institutions diverge in any particular manner 
from the other subgroups. It is the latter type of differentiation, 

? ° 8y * ctivlsn SSi Institution are examined in interaction 

that has been notably absent from previous research and that was insti- 
tuted In the present investigation. 
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Figure i. Schematic diagram of the research design. 



CHAPTER II 



METHOD 



Sampling procedures and research instruments are important factors 
in a research project such as this one. As discussed in Chapter I, 
many of the previous investigations of the psychological determinants 
of student sociopolitical activism manifested incomplete sampling pro- 
cedures or used measuring instruments of questionable validity for the 
purposes to which they were put. In this chapter, the sampling and 
response-measuring procedures are discussed in some detail, so that the 
strengths and limitations of the present study can be evaluated. 

The Institutions 

Each of the institutions at which this research was conducted had 
to fulfill several criteria: (a) each had to be an accredited, nation- 

ally known institution of higher education, not currently strongly 
affiliated with a religious body; (b) each had to be coeducational; (c) 
each had to be in the northeastern United States in order to be within 
relatively close traveling distance of the investigator's home base; (d) 
each had to have on the campus political activists of the right, the 
left, and the middle; (e) each had to have one person on campus who 
would agree to serve as a paid liaison person for the investigator; and 
(f) each had to grant the investigator administrative assent to under- 
take the research. In addition, each institution was selected to repre- 
sent a different major type of institution of higher education, namely, 
a small private liberal arts college, a medium-sized private university, 
and a large public university. 

As an initial step in the selection of the three institutions 
eventually to be included in this study, the investigator contacted col- 
leagues at various colleges and universities that fulfilled institutional 
criteria (a), (b), and (c) . These persons were asked whether there were 
visible left, middle, and right sociopolitical activist organizations on 
their campus (middle activist organizations were tentatively assumed to 
be the campus student government bodies) . If there were such groups on 
campus, the colleague was asked whether he could suggest a possible 
liaison person, or consultant, on that campus. The suggested consultants 
were then contacted, the research project and their potential role in it 
was explained, and, if they were agreeable to serving a liaison function, 
they were asked to undertake for the investigator the necessary negotia- 
tions with the administration and with the campus organizations that 
would participate in the study. The consultants were paid a fLat con- 
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sultant fee lor their efforts during the course of this investigation. 
It was emphasized to the consultants, and through them to the admin- 
istration and to the organizations, that the investigator would guar- 
antee the anonymity of the institution, the organizations, and the 
individual students part ic ipating in the research. 

After a few unrewarding leads, three institutions were selected 
which fulfilled all the criteria discussed above. Because of the 
promise of anonymity, they are described below, and designated 
throughout this report, by code hames. Comparative characteristics 
o) the institutions are presented in Table 1. 

Smithva lc College . Smithvale College is a small liberal arts 
co 1 lege enrolling 1 ,075 undergraduates. As can be seen from Table 1, 
it is a highly select institu.ion with a large proportion of the 
faculty holding the doctorate. It draws its stude.nts from all. over 
the country, but mainly from the East coast. Many students live on 
the campus, which impressed the investigator as having an intimate, 
clf'se, but active atmosphere where most students know one another. 

The consultant at Smithvale was a psychologist associated with the 
student counseling service. The research was conducted at Smithvale 
in the latter part of 1968. Shortly thereafter (and, it is assumed, 
unrelated to the present investigation), major campus demonstrations 
and counterdemonstrations occurred. 

Burgess University . Burgess University is a medium-sized private 
university enrolling approximately 2,200 undergraduates. As indicated 
in Table 1, it, too, is a selective institution with a large propor- 
tion of the faculty holding the doctorate. The students are drawn 
from the entire country, with the largest group coming from New York 
and New England. Not as many undergraduates live on campus as at 
Smithvale, and the atmosphere on the Burgess campus impressed the in- 
vestigator as being less sylvan and less close than, but as active as, 
Smithvale (if not more so). The consultant at Burgess was an under- 
graduate psychology major who was active in student affairs. The re- 
search was conducted at Burgess early in 1969. At that time, the 
campus was in the midst of significant protest and counterprotest 
activity. 



University of Camden . The University of Camden is a large public 
university enrolling 12,965 undergraduate students. It draws its 
students largely from the state which it represents .. Many of the 
faculty hold the doctorate. Like most state universities, it is not 
quiLc as select as the private institutions. Not as large a propor- 
tion of the students live on campus, and those who do tend to leave it 
on weekends to go home. The campus impressed the experimenter as being 
typical of many state universities-- large. , sprawLing, and more imper- 
sonal because of its size. Yet the quality of the faculty, as judged 
by the proportion holding the doctorate, is high, and the quality of 
the undergraduate students is only slightly below that of the students 
at Smithva U and Burgess. The consultant at Camden was a graduate 
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Table J. 



Characteristics of the Institutions 



Characteristic 


Institution 
Smithvale Burgess 


Camden 


Size 


Male undergraduates 


580 


1,085 


7,220 


Female undergraduates 


495 


1,105 


5,745 


Total undergraduates 


1,075 


2,190 


12,965 


Graduate students 


0 


600 


2,835 


Selectivi ty 


No. applications, Class of 1972 


2,214 


3,200 


18,158 


No. accepted, Class of 1972 


517 


1,150 


9,584 


Mean SAT verbal score, Class of 1972 


702 


680 


548 


Mean SAT mathematical score, Class of 1972 


692 


680 


572 


Family income (dollars). Class of 1972 


Unavailable 


17,000 

(Mean) 


9,130 

(Median) 


Living arrangements (Percent) 


Undergraduates in dormitories 


90 


70 


58 


Undergraduates in fraternity or 


0 


0 


18 


sorority houses 


Undergraduates off campus 


7 


20 


24 


Undergraduates at home 


3 


10 


0 


Majors (Percent) 


Business 


0 


0 


8 


Education 


0 


0 


5 


Engineering 


8 


0 


8 


Biological and Natural sciences 


17 


' 20 


6 


Humanities and Fine arts 


38 


30 


17 


Social sciences 


37 


50 


12 


Other 


0 


0 


44 a 


Facul ty 


Number 


165 


300 


1,078 


Percent holding doctorates 


67 


75 


65 



‘'includes 247. freshmen and sophomores specifying only Arts and Sciences 
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student in psychology who had some knowledge of undergraduate student, 
activities. The present investigation was undertaken at Camden late 
in 1968, during which time major demonstrations and counterdemonstra- 
tions were occurring on the campus. 1 

The Organizations 

The initial step in the selection of the campus organizations 
that would be requested to participate in this study was to obtain a 
preliminary prerating of the political "character" of the various cam- 
pus organizations. An Organization Rating Sheet was compiled for each 
campus. On it were listed the politically oriented organizations and 
a sampling of the nonpolitical organizations on that particular campus. 
Copies of this instrument were sent to all the faculty members in the 
political science department on each campus, asking them to rate, to 
the best of their knowledge, the political character of the organiza- 
tions listed. The form of the Organization Rating Sheet is reproduced 
in Appendix A (with all identifying information removed to preserve 
the anonymity of the institutions and organizations). On the basis of 
the faculty raters' responses (which are summarized in Chapter III), 
ideologically left, middle, and right sociopolitical "target" organiza- 
tions were selected, as were politically nonactive organizations that 
received preratings describing their probable ideology as moderate. 

The leaders of the target organizations were then approached by the 
consultant for the purpose of discussing possible cooperation of the 
members of that organization in the research. 

If the leaders of the organizations felt that their members would 
cooperate in the research, the consultant then approached the members, 
either at a regular meeting of the organization or via mail. The con- 
sultant explained the general nature of the research, stressed the 
anonymity of the procedures, indicated the time and payment that would 
be involved, gathered commitments of participation in the research, and 
scheduled the subjects (further details are presented below in Proce- 
dure^). The organizations that participated in the research are dis- 
cussed only in a general fashion below in order to preserve their 
anonymity . 



Conducting research on student activism presents unique problems for 
the researcher. In addition to dealing with administrators who feel 
that their institution's reputation might be harmed, and with students 
who, with some justification from recent events, are suspicious of the 
nature of the research and the use to which it will be put, there are 
the practical problems of scheduling research appointments around 
planned demonstrations and counterdemonstrations that have the campus 
and the organizations in a turmoil, and of having to cancel research 
appointments that were scheduled when spontaneous demonstrations oc- 
curred. In all, it requires in the researcher a certain amount of 
flexibility and wiLlingness to change plans. 
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un activist organizations . Al alL three campuses, t h« lot t 
a. twist organizations were a local affiliate of a national student 
u ft organization. In addition, at Smithvale, an independent local 
u ft sociopolitical action organization was included. 

Mi ddle activist organizations . At all three institutions, elec- 
ted representatives of the campus student government organization were 
included in the middle activist group. In addition, at Smithvale, an 
organization of students who had campaigned for a moderate-to- J iberal 
candidate for governmental office, and at Camden, a student judiciary 
body, were included as middle activist groups. 

R ight activist organizations . At Smithvale, the right activist 
g r o u p~c on s i s t e d of the campus conservative organization. At Burgess, 
it consisted of a very loosely organized body that had tenuous con- 
nections with a national conservative organization, plus a campus 
right-of-center political club. Tbo right activist group at Camden 
included a local campus organization formed to protest the activities 
of the campus left organizations, pins a campus right-of-center poli- 
tical club. 

Nonactivist organizations . Members of clubs which were not 
political in nature, who, in addition, did not belong to any of the 
activist organizations discussed above, were the subjects for the 
politically nonactivist subgroups in this research. As was indicated 
in Chapter I, this was done, rather than using randomly selected 
students, to control for "organizat ion- joining, " or ’'participatory 
activity," between the activist and nonactivist subjects. From these 
nonpolitical clubs, subjects were assigned, on the basis of their 
responses to questionnaires administered to them during the research 
procedures, to politically nonactivist left, middle, and right poli- 
tical ideology subgroups. At all three institutions, these clubs con- 
sisted of interest: and hobby clubs, campus service organizations, pre- 
professional clubs, and the like. 

The Instruments 

The 1 data-gat he ring instruments are described in this section in 
the order in which they were, administered to the* subjects. Instruments 
which are not copyrighted are reproduced in Appendix B. Copyrighted, 
commercially available questionnaires used in the present study are not 
reproduced in this report: specimen sets are generally available to 

qualified researchers from the publisher. 

Code Number Instructions (CNI) . This brief instrument, devised 
by the author and reproduced in Appendix B, enabled each subject to 
assign himself a unique 15-digit identification number based upon a 
coded combination of demographic variables descriptive of him. This 
code number was then placed on all the questionnaire material that the 
subject subsequently completed. The code number provided the investi- 
gator with a method of keeping an accurate record of all answer sheets 
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and with demographic data for each subject while still completely 
preserving each subject's anonymity. Since names were not requested, 
there is no way of identifying any individual with any of the ques- 
tionnaire responses. 

Control Test AA (CTAA) . Devised for research purposes by the 
Institutional Research Program for Higher Education, Educational 
Testing Service (Peterson, 1965), the Control Test AA is a 30-item 
group measure of col lege- level academic aptitude. It includes quanti- 
tative, as well as purely verbal, items. It has a 12-minute time 
limit. The possible range of scores is from 7 to 30. The test has 
received both moderate predictive validity support (Peterson, 1968a) 
and moderate concurrent validity support (Kerpelman, 1969a) as a 
group measure of academic ability. In the former study it correlated 
between .39 and .51 with grade point averages at three colleges, and 
in the latter study it correlated .33 and .34 with other measures of 
academic ability. 

Survey of Interpersonal Values (SIV) . Devised by Gordon (1960), 
the Survey of Interpersonal Values is a forced-choice format instru- 
ment which provides indices of six basic motivational patterns, or 
values, important in everyday life. It consists of 30 sets of three 
statements each. Extensively investigated by Gordon and by others, 
this instrument has been demonstrated to have high test-retest reli- 
ability (.71 to .86 for the various scales) and high construct, cri- 
terion, and predictive validity; to be negligibly correlated with 
various measures of intelligence (-.22 to +.17); and to be difficult 
to fake (Gordon, 1960, 1963b). The six values which the SIV measures 
are defined as follows: 



S - Support: Being treated with understanding, receiving 
encouragement from other pe.ople, being treated with kind- 
ness and consideration. 



C - TSotfformity : Doing what is socially correct,- following 

regulations closely, doing what is accepted and proper, 

bei^g ’s^^onformist • 

__ - Recognition: Being looked up to and admired, being 

considered important, attracting favorable notice, achiev- 
ing recognition. 



I - Independence: Having the right to do whatever one 

wants to do, being free to make one's own decisions, being 
able to do things in one's own way. 



B - Benevolence: Doing things for other people, sharing 

with others, helping the unfortunate, being generous. 

L - Leadership: Being in charge of other people, having 
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authority over others, being : n a position of leadership 

or power [Gordon, I960, p. 3 ]. 

The possible score ranges are: S Scale, 1-30; C Scale, 1.-30; R Scale, 

1 _ 25; I Scale, i -32; B Scale, 1-31); and L Scale, 1-32, with the higher 
score indicating a greater amount of the characteristic named by the 
scale. 

Gordon Personal Profile (GPP) . This widely used instrument is a 
measure of "four aspects of personality which are significant in the 
daily functioning of the normal person" (Gordon, 1.963a, p. 3). It 
consists of 18 sets of four descriptive phrases, each tetrad being in 
a forced-choice format. This measure is quite reliable (test-retest, 
at a 3-month interval, coefficients of .80 to .87 for the 4 scales, 
split-half reliability coefficients of from .84 to .88), has received 
extensive validation, and is only slightly susceptible to distortion 
by faking (Gordon, 1963a). 

The four personality characteristics which it measures are: 

1. Ascendancy (A) - High scores on this scale indicate being self 
assured, assertive, and active in groups. Low scores indicate lack of 
self-confidence and passivity in groups. 

2. Responsibility (R) - High scores on this scale indicate per- 
severance, determination, and reliability in doing a job. Low scores 
indicate flightiness, irresponsibility, and an inability to stick to 
a task which has little interest. 

3. Emotional Stability (E) - As the name of this scale suggests, 
high scores on it indicate emotional stability and relative freedom 
from anxiety. Low scores are associated with anxiety, ego defensive- 
ness, and low frustration tolerance. 

4. Sociability (S) - Gregariousness and liking to be with people 
are correlated with high scores on this scale. Social introversion 
and restriction of social contacts are associated with low scores. 

The maximum possible score on each scale is 36. 

Politico-Economic Conservatism Scale (PEC) . This Likert- type 
scale was used to measure the subjects' political ideology, one of the 
two criterion variables. Levinson's (1959) 12-item revision of the 
Adorno, Frenkel-Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford (1950, especially pp. 
157-168) PEC Scale was the basic instrument used. Several items of 
Levinson's scale were modified slightly, on the basis of results of a 
previous study (Kerpelman, 1969b), to control acquiescence set and to 
make the scale more current. The scale used in the present investiga- 
tion is reproduced in Appendix B. Scores on this scale could range * 
from 1 to 7 , with low scores indicating political liberalism and high 
scores indicating politico-economic conservatism. 
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Tlu' lon.'lnu L validity of (ho PEC Sea Le has been demonstrated in 
previous investigations. Kerpelman (1968) demonstrated that a general 
Liberal-Conservative factor loaded .89 on the PEC Scale in a discrimi- 
nant pattern analysis. Kerpelmen (1969b) also found a 3-point (out 
of 7) difference oeLween left activists and right activists on this 
scale. The PEC Scale has also been demonstrated (Kerpelman, 1969b) to 
have 1 high (.87) split-half reliability. In the present investigation, 
this scale was the basis for screening and assigning subjects to the 
appropriate political ideology categories. 



— — — ^Y.i.fy Scale \.ACT) . This scale was used to give a quantitative 
measure of the second criterion variable, political activism. Devised 
b- the author and Michael Weiner, this 24-item, 5-point scale assesses 
students actual and desired activism in terms of physical participa- 
tion, communication activities, and information-gathering activities 
related to political and social issues. Previous research (Kerpelman, 
1969b) indicated good construct validity for the scale. In that re- 
search, activists were found to score significantly higher than non- 
activists on both ACT subscales. High reliability was also found for 
the Activity Sc alc--spiit-ha If reliabilities were .93 and .96 for the 
two subscales (Kerpelman, 1969b). On the basis of that previous re- 
search, six items were revised slightly for the instrument used in the 
current investigation. The scale used is reproduced in Appendix B. 



The Activity Scale is divided into two subscales. The first 12 
items (ACT-A) question subjects on their Actual Activity, i.e., the 
actual frequency of participation in various sociopolitical activities 
during the prior 3 years. The remaining 12 items (ACT-D) ask the 
respondent to indicate his Desired Activity, i.e. , the desired fre- 
quency of participation in the same activity during the same period 
had the respondent been free of all obligations. Scores on each scale 
could range from 12 (low activity) to 60 (high activity). In the 
piesent study, ACT-A scores served to confirm quantitatively that the 
political activism-nonactivism criterion was an appropriate one. 



Cfuiek Word Test (QWT) . The Quick Word Test, Form Am, Level 2, 
was the second measure of intellectual ability used in the present 
study. Devised by Borgatta and Corsini (1964), it is a rapid, 100- 
item group test of verbal ability. Scores could range from 20 to 100. 
Form Am, Level 2, of the. QWT was standardized on a college freshman 
normative sample, and it thus enables fine differentiations in intel- 
ligence to be made even within high intelligence groups such as those 
studied in the present project. The form used correlates reasonably 
well (.^8 to .80) with other group-administered tests of mental ability, 
and it has high (.90) split-half reliability (Borgatta & Corsini, 1964), 



(Ju 1 i lord-Zjmmcrman Temperament, Survey (CZTS) . 
factor -ana lytica 1 ly derived scale that purports to 
of personality in high school, college, and older 
mark Yes, No, or ? to each of 300 items. Although 



The C.ZTS is a 
measure ten aspects 
groups. Respondents 
only moderately 
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reliable (.75 to .87 reliability «v Ifieients for the various sub- 
scales) and with validity Jala not is eiear-eut as most of the other 
scales used (Guilford and K inline mini . i *>40) . it was included for the 
sake of whatever further elucidation i.t might give to certain addi- 
tional personality facets. 

The five scales (of 10 items each) chosen for use in the present 
research were as follows: Restraint- Impulsiveness (R), Ascendance- 

Submissivencss (A), Social Interest -Shyness (S) , Emotional Stability- 
Emotional Instability (E) , and Objc . t ivlty-Subjectivity (0). The 
possible range of scores for all the scales is 0-30, high scores in- 
dicative. of the first-named trait of each scale, and low scores in- 
dicative of the last-named trait. 

Campus Activities List (CAL) . This instrument simply asked the 
subject to list all campus activities to which he belonged. It was 
used both to obtain a measure of the number of extracurricular activ- 
ities engaged in by members of the various groups and to eliminate 
nonactivist subjects who belonged to political activist organizations. 
The Campus Activities List is reproduced in Appendix B. 

r 

Procedure 



Administration of the research instruments was done by the in- 
vestigator in the evening. Left activist, middle activist, right 
activist, and nonactivist organizations were generally scheduled for 
separate two-hour time periods. 

The subjects were seated at separate desks in groups ranging in 
size from 4 to 35 students. At each desk was a booklet containing 
all the questionnaires and two pencils. The experimenter introduced 
himself and indicated in general terms that the nature of the research 
was to assess the personality, attitudes, and values of college stu- 
dents of all kinds. Anonymity of the students, their organizations, 
and their institutions was stressed and guaranteed. The experimenter 
indicated that each subject would be paid immediately upon satisfactory 
completion of his questionnaire booklet, the payment being consistent 
with the prevailing hourly rate for student workers at that particular 
institution. In addition, with the nonactivist groups, the. experimenter 
also requested those students who also belonged to any kind of political 
organization to identify themselves. This was done so that these stu- 
dents' data could be eliminated from the nonactivist data pool. These, 
subjects were told that they would be. paid, the subject fee in any case. 
This was done to allay the temptation not to report membership in a 
political organization for fear of Losing payment as a subject. The 
experimenter then answered any questions, after which he led the subjects 
in completing their code identification numbers. The next instrument, 
the Control Test AA, was timed. After that, the subjects went on to 
complete the remaining questionnaires at their own rate of speed. In- 
structions for completing each successive questionnaire were printed in 
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CHAPTER III 



RE -HILTS 



Since so large an amount of data was collected, i.t may he Lp to 
describe initially the exposition of this chapter. First, the 
political science faculty preratings of the "target" organizations 
are discussed. Then, the criterion screening of the subjects, based 
upon the independent variables of organization membership and Politico- 
Economic Conservatism Scale scores, is described. A general examina- 
tion of the final samples follows. The main results are then presented 
in two ways: (a) examination of ea -h dependent variable measure and 

how the subgroups performed in relation to each other on each, and (b) 
examination of the characteristics of the research subgroups as re- 
vealed by a multivariate analysis of the data. Finally, supplementary 
results, bearing upon commitment in left activists, are presented. 

Organization Pre ratings 

The preratings by the political, science faculty of the potential 
target organizations at Smithvale a'ld at Camden are indicated in Tables 
2 and 3, respectively. The politic! I science department faculty 
returns at Burgess were so few that those data could not be used in the 
preselection of the target organizations, and consequently they are 
not reported here. 

At Smithvale, Organizations SA and SB, with a weighted mean pre- 
rating of 1.00, were chosen as the organizations to be included in the 
left activist cell of the research design. Organizations SC and SD 
(mean weighted prerating = 2.00) were chosen to be included in the mid- 
dle activist cell, and Organization SE (mean weighted prerating = 4.00) 
was selected for the right activist cell.. There was unanimity of the 
judges in their preratings of the. activist groups, and, except for 
Organization SE, their prerating was based upon fairly good knowledge 
of the groups. 

The politically nonactivist subjects at Smithvale were selected 
from Organizations SF , SG , SI, and SJ (mean weighted prerating = 2.53). 
Interrater reliability for the nonactive organizations was only moder- 
ate, and judges' ratings of these organizations were based upon Less 
information than were their ratings of the activist organizations. The 
political "character" of all the noiactivist organizations at Smithvale 
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Political Ideology Preratings of Target Organizations 
by Political Science Faculty at Smithvale College 3 



Organ ization 


No. ratings per^ 
rating category 


t 

Judgmer 


i 

it basis ! 


1 


: 2 


- 3 


4 


) 


Good 

infomat ion 


1 

! Mean 

Little j pre- 

. informat ionj rating 




Polit ice 


illy 


act 


ive organizati 


\ 

ons 1 


Organization SA 


6 










6 




1.00 


Organization SB 


6 










6 




i 1.00 

f 


Organization SC 




6 








5 


1 


f 

j 2.00 


Organization SD 




6 








4 


2 


i 

1 2.00 

i 


Organization SE 








5 






5 

1 


4.00 


Politically nonactive organizations 




Organization SF 




4 


1 






1 


4 


2.20 


-Organization SG 


1 


2 


2 






2 


3 


2.20 


Organization SH 




2 


3 






1 


1 

4 j 


2.60 


Organization SI 




1 


4 








5 


2.80 


Organization SJ 


! 


i 


5 








5 


3.00 


Organization SK 




J 


3 


1 




1 


4 


3.00 


Organization SL 






3 


1 




3 


3 


3.17 


Organization SM 






4 


1 


i 




3 

i 


3.20 



Six out of si.x faculty members responded. 

b "Extremely politically liberal" = 1; "Extremely politically 
conservative" = 5 (see Appendix A). 
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Table 3 



Political rdeology Preratings of Target Organizations 
by Political Science Faculty at the University of Camden a 





No. ratings per 
ratine category** 


l 

Judgment basis 


Mean 

pre- 

rating 


Organization 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 


! Good 

i information 


Little 

information 




Politically 


active organizations 




Organization CA 


9 




2 






1 

7 

1 


4 


1.36 


Organization CB 


5 


3 


1 






2 


7 


1.56 


Organization CC 




5 


3 






3 


5 


2.38 


Organization CD 


2 


2 


1 


2 




1 


6 


2.43 


Organization CE 


1 


4 


1 




1 


1 


6 


2.43 


Organization CF 




4 


3 


1 




4 

i 

I 


4 


2.63 


Organization CG 




2 


2 


3 


1 


3 


5 


3.38 


Organization CH 




1 


1 


6 


1 


4 


5 


3.78 


Organization Cl 






1 


1 


3 


2 

i 

1 

\ 


3 


4.40 



Politically nonaccive organizations 



Organization CJ 




1 


5 








6 


2.83 


Organization CK 




1 


6 








7 


2.86 


Organization CL 




1 


6 






1 


6 


2.86 


Organization CM 




1 


8 




i 


1 

1 

l 


8 


2.89 



a Eleven out of twenty faculty members responded. 

^"Extremely politically liberal" * 1; "Extremely politically 
conservative" = 5 (see Appendix A). 
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... .i< ,t it* by tlu faculty raters as Jailing toward the left side of the 
( : urn . The four clubs choser for inclusion in this studv were 
chosen on trie basis of the availability of members to participate in 
tin. research, the number of members likely to participate, and the 
range of estimated political ideologies represented. 

At Camden, Organization CA, with a weighted mean prerating of 
1.36, was selected for inclusion in the left activist subgroup of the 
research design. Organizations CF and CO , with a mean weighted pre- 
rating of 3.00, were selected as the middle activists, and Organiza- 
tions CH and Cl, with a mean weighted prerating of 4.00, were selected 
a -> the right activists. Tnterrater reliability and raters' knowledge 
of the organizations were only noderate for these, organizations. 

The politically nonactivist subjects at Camden were selected from 
Organizations CJ and CM (mean weighted prerating = 2.87). While the 
inter rater reliability for these organizations was fairly good, the 
information on which the ratings were based was not. The organizations 
chosen for inclusion in this study at Camden were chosen for the same 
reasons as were the organizations at Smithvale. On the basis of the 
prerating returns at Smithvale and at Camden, it seemed reasonable to 
believe that the left, middle, and right activist organizations chosen 
to participate would indeed be very likely to include members who were 
left, middle, and right in political orientation. 

Due to the lack of prerating returns at Burgess University, the 
investigator relied upon the. consultant's knowledge of the various 
campus organizations in approaching and selecting organizations to 
participate in this study. Since the purpose of: the preratings was 
only to ascertain which organizations were likely to consist of sub- 
jects who would be appropriate for inclusion in this study, and since the 
preratings were not the criterion of political ideology of the subjects, 
this could be done without vitiating the research results. The method 
used to screen subjects for their orientation on the criterion variable 
of socio-political ideology is discussed in the section below. 

Criterion Screening 

As indicated above, the left, middle, and right activists were 
only preselected, on the basis of their membership in left, middle, 
and right organizations (as indicated bv the preratings), for inclu- 
sion in those respective cells of the research design. The final 
selection of activist subjects for the three ideology subgroups was 
made on the basis of their scores on the Politico-’sconomic Conservatism 
Scale which was administered to all subjects as part of the research 
procedure. In other words, being a member of a prerated left, middle, 
or right activist organization was insufficient for inclusion as a 
left, middle, or right activist in this research. In addition, a 
student had to store within the left, middle, or right range, respec- 
tively, of the Politico-Economic Conservatism Scale. For exampLe, 
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■students who belonged to a preratod left activism organization but 
who scored in the middle or right ranges of the PEC Scale were 
dropped. In a similar fashion, left, middle, and right politically 
nonactive subjects were assigned to their respective ideology sub- 
groups on the basis of the PEC Scale scores. 

To accomplish this, frequency distributions of the PEC Scale 
scores were constructed for each institution. The PEC Scale raw 
score data from which the distributions were derived are presented 
in Tables 4 and 5. It is apparent immediately that it was in the 
nature of the three institutions that political ideology, as measured 
by the PEC Scale, was distributed differently among the institutions. 
Specifically, the students at Smithvale and Burgess were more left in 
their ideology than were the students at Camden. Since the students 
at Smithvale and at Burgess scored lower on the PEC Scale (more to 
the left politically) overall than the students at Camden, the use of 
the same raw score cutting points *ould have resulted in almost no 
right subjects at the former two schools and few left subjects at the 
latter institution. Consequently, it was decided to use percentile 
cutting points on the PEC Scale, rather than raw score cutting points, 
at each institution as the basis for assigning students to political 
ideology subgroups. The result was that the subject pool at each 
institution served as its own norm group for the PEC Scale scores. 

The PEC Scale percentile ranges used for selection of left, 
middle, and right subjects at all three institutions were selected so 
as to result in the elimination of the fewest subjects. Of course, 
when nonoverlapping distributions are "forced," as was done here, 
there is an unavoidable loss of some subjects. It was felt however 
that the statistical power lost from the elimination of subjects would 
be more than made up for in conceptual refinement by having nonover- 
lapping, "pure" activism by ideology cells, i.e., cells in which only 
those subjects in a left activist organization who scored on the left 
end of the PEC Scale continuum, in which only those subjects in the 
middle activist organizations who scored in the mid-range of the PEC 
Scale, and in which only those members of right activist organizations 
who scored on the right end of the PEC Scale range, were included. 



2 

In fact, the mean scores on the PEC Scale of all groups combined at 
each of the institutions (M « 2.68 at Smithvale, M = 2.78 at Burgess, 
and M = 3.44 at Camden) were markedly more toward the left end of the. 
continuum than was the overall mean PEC Scale score of a group of 238 
evening school students (M = 4.45) as reported by Kerpelman (1968). It 
appears, then, that these college students in 1968-69 are decidedly more 
liberal than a "norm" group of older students in 1964. The data from 
the University of Camden are comparable, however, to the mean PEC Scale 
score of 3.91 for younger college students participating more recently 
in a similar study at another large northeastern public university 
(Kerpelman, 1969b). 






Politico-Economic Conservatism Scale Raw Score Data 
for Activist Groups Before Criterion Screening 
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Table 5 



Politico -Economic Conservatism Scale Raw Score Data 
for Nonactivist Groups Before Criterion Screening 



Institution 


M 


SD 


Range 


N 


Smithvale 


3.11 


1.01 


1.25- 

5.00 


33 


Burgess 


2.97 


1.00 


1.17- 

4.83 


57 


Camden 


3.93 


0.77 


1.58- 

5.33 


50 



. / 



T’l!.' percentile cutting points selected were. Lor the leU ideology 
groups, the 1.0 through 24.9 percent ilc; for the middle ideology' 
groups , the 25.0 through 74.9 percent He; and for the right ideology 
groups, the 75.0 through 99.9 percentile. The selection percentile’ 
ranges and corresponding raw score data for the PEC Scale are pre- 
sented in Table 6. The numbers af subjects given in Table 6 are the 
final. Ns of the subgroups in this research. All data presented sub- 
sequently are for these finally selected subjects only. 

ihe single? criterion for assignment to an activist, or nonactiv- 
i.st group was membership in a politically active organisation or in 
a politically nonactive organization, respectively. The nonactivists 
had to fulfill the further requirement of not belonging to any 
political activist campus organizations. This was ascertained by 
responses to the experimenter’s request for nonactivist subjects who 
were members of both kinds of organizations to identify themselves, 
and by examination of all subjects* responses on the Campus Activities 
List A quantitative measure of amount of actual activism engaged in 
was also obtained in order to verify the extent of political activism 
of the groups on the activism-nonactiv ism dimension: results of that 

measure are discussed in the section entitled Personalitv, Attitude, 
and Intelligence Measures , be 1 ow . + 



The sole criterion for assignment to one of the three institution 
groupings was self-reported status as a registered student at that 
Institution. One subject at each institution was eliminated from the 
study because he was not a registered student. 



Before leaving the discussion of the criterion screening, it may 
be worthwhile to comment upon the subsample sizes. Because of the 
forced "purity" of the ideology categories, there were fewer subjects 
in some cells than might be thought optimal. It is not felt that this 
would vitiate the results of this study, however, because the analysis 
of vai iance statistic used for the data analysis combines across cells 
for the main effects and for the two-way interactions. Only in the 
case of the three-way interaction would cell size necessarily cause 
some concern about interpretation of the data, and in the case of some 
simple effects it might lead to caution in interpretation. For all 
the main and two-way interaction effects, however, the sample size of 
individual cells should not be. cause for reservation. 



Characteristics of the Samples 



Demographic data, dc?scriptive of each subject group, were obtained 
from the subjects' identification code. The data for organization 
membership are presented in Table 7. Except at Burgess University, 
the distributions of leaders and members among the various organiza- 
tions at each institution are similar. It should be noted that these 
data for the left activist organizations may be misleading, however , 
for the members of these groups at all three institutions claimed that 
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i !k iv were no hierarchical designations of leaders and members made 
in their organizations, and consequently they marked that particular 
code item spuriously. As can be seen in Table 8, sex was distributed 
among the Burgess and Camden organizations relatively unevenly. In 
Table 9, the data for major area of study are presented. As can be 
seen in the Code Number Instructions (Appendix B), subjects had their 
choice of 12 categories of major. These categories were combined for 
tabular presentation into five classifications. Examination of Table 
9 reveals that a preponderance of students major in the arts, humani- 
ties, and social sciences. There are also apparent differences among 
the institutions. Smithvale and Burgess students are even more, heavily 
overrepresented in the "hard" sciences and in the humanities and social 
sciences than are Camden students. Chi-squares were not calculated for 
any of the data discussed above, as cell frequencies were such that too 
many low expected frequencies would have occurred, violating the assump- 
tions for the chi-square. 

Data for the variables of age, year in school, number of years 
spent at the particular institution, and number of campus activities 
engaged in (obtained from the Campus Activities List) are presented in 
Tables 1.0, 11, 12, and 13, respectively. Because these are all continu- 
ous variables, an analysis of variance was computed for each measure to 
ascertain any differences among the research subgroups. Preliminary to 
computing analyses of variance, Cochran's tests (Eisenhart, Hastay, and 
Wallis, 1947, ch. 15) for heterogeneity of variance were performed on 
the variances of all Institution X Activism X Ideology cells. The re- 
sults of the Cochran’s tests, for all the continuous measures, are re- 
ported in Table 37, Appendix C. The acceptable level of statistical 
significance for all statistical tests used throughout this research was 
£ < .05. Of the demographic variables under discussion here, only 
number of activities departed significantly from homogeneity of variance 
A parametric analysis of variance for this measure was therefore inappro 
priate, but it was computed nevertheless, for the sake of comparability 
with the other measures. It should be interpreted with marked reserva- 
tions, however. 

The least squares solution unequal frequency analyses of variance 
(Harvey, 1960) of the four demographic variables are presented in Tables 
38, 39, 40, and 41 in Appendix D. All three main effects for age were 
significant. The nonactivists were, overall, significantly older than 
the activists. Newman-Keuls analyses indicated that the lef t -or Lented 
students were older than the middle and right students, and that the 
students at Camden were significantly older than those at the other two 
institutions. Newman-Keuls analyses of the Institution main effect for 
year in school and year at the institution indicated that the students 
at Camden were at a higher year level and had been at their institution 
longer than those at Burgess or Smithvale. The analysis for number of 
activities indicated that the activists engaged in significantly more 
campus activities than the nonactivists; Newman-Keuls analysis of the 
Institution main effect revealed that the Smithvale students, overall, 
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Table 10 



Descriptive Data for Age 



Institution 


Activism 


Ideology 


Left 


Middle 


Ri 


eht 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


j SD 


Smithvale 


Activists 


19.67 


1.44 


18.85 


1.07 


18.71 


0.9 5 




Nonactiviscs 


20.33 


1.16 


19.24 


1.75 


19.23 


1.42 




Activists 


19.14 


0.90 


19.80 


1 

1.48 


j 

19.20 


1.30 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


19.78 


1.20 


20.00 


1.23 


20.06 


1.11 


Camden 


Activists 


20.91 


2.25 


20.30 


1.16 


19.88 


0.84 




Nonactivists 


22.50 


3.54 


20.33 


0.92 


20.48 


1.72 



1 



Jw 



TaMe 11 

Descriptive Data for Year in School 











Ideology 






institution 


Activism 


Left 


Middle 


Rij 


eht 






M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


3.00 


1.54 


2.46 


0.88 


2.00 


0.58 


Smith vale 


















Nonactivists 


3.33 


1.16 


2.41 


1.23 


2.62 


1.12 




Activists 


2.29 


0.95 


2.80 


1.30 


2.20 


1.30 


Burgess 












3.06 


0.87 




Nonactivists 


2.50 


0.73 


2.83 


1.12 




Activists 


3.27 


1.20 


3.20 


1.03 


3.0C 


0.54 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


4.00 


1.41 


3.26 


0.71 


3. IS 


1.03 



'35 



Table 12 

Descriptive Data for Years at Institution 



Institution 


Activism 


Ideoloev 


Left 


Middle 




M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


2.50 


1.45 


2.39 


0.96 


1.86 


0.38 


Smith vale 


















Nonactivists 


3.33 


1.16 


2.35 


1.22 


! 2.46 


1.05 




Activists 


2.14 


0.90 


2.80 


1.30 


2.20 


1.30 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


2.56 


1.01 


2.80 


1.10 


3.06 


0.87 




Activists 


3.27 


1.80 


3.00 


1.05 


3.00 


0.54 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


3.00 


0.00 
1 


3.22 


0.80 


3.10 


1.18 







5b 



Tal le 13 

Descriptive Data fo:: Number of Activities 











Ideology 






Institution 


Activism 


Left 


Middle 


Right 






M 


SD 


M 


f §D 


M 


SD 


Smith vale 


Activists 


3 . 9 :' 


3.29 


4.46 


1.45 


5.43 


5.44 




Nonactivists 


3.33 


0.58 


2.47 


1.28 


3.08 


1.12 


Burgess 


Activists 


3.71 


2.14 


2.80 


1.10 


2.60 


1.14 




Nonactivists 


2.22 


0.97 


3.20 


1.58 


2.50 


1.04 


Camden 


Activists 


1.96 


1.21 


4.00 


1.70 


2.00 


1.07 




Nonactivists 


1.00 


0.00 


2.93 


1.44 


3.05 


1.77 



ERIC 



cngagi-d in more campus activitiis than those at Camden or Burgess. 
Simple effects analysis at each institution of the. Institution X 
IdeoLouy interaction indicated . significant effect at Camden only 
CL 7 “j.77, d_f - 2/87, £< . 01 ) which, Newman-Keuls anaLysis re- 
vealed, was due to the middle and right students engaging in signifi- 
cantly more campus activities than the Left students. All. of this 
discussion concerning number of activities should be viewed as ex- 
tremely tentative, however, for the reasons of heterogeneity of 
variance discussed above. 



j.t should be noted, finally, in considering the characteristics 
of the samples, chat almost all the subjects who participated in the 
present study were white. Since information on race was not requested 
from tne subjects, it is difficult to determine exactly how many sub- 
jects were not white. It is the experimenter's necessarily rough ob- 
servation that not more than fifteen subjects appeared to be black, 
oriental, or American indian. This apparently reflected the makeup of 
the institutions' student bodies and the organizations' memberships. 

No effort was made to include black activist organizations in the 
present study, as it was felt that the black activism movement, like 
the high school activism movement, is a different enough kind of phe- 
nomenon to deserve special attention in and of itself. 



Personality , Attitude, and Intelligence Measures 

The- discussion of the results of the questionnaire instruments in 
this section is organized around logical groupings of the measures 
rather than being presented in the order that the questionnaires were 
administered. The logical groupings are those which, in an a priori 
common-sense fashion, seem to describe facets of the same general area 
of functioning, rather than being empirically derived factors that, on 
any kind of empirical basis, have been determined to belong together 
For each questionnaire scale, descriptive data (means and standard 
deviations) of each subgroup are presented first. Then the results of 
the analysis of variance, performed to ascertain differences along Hie 
dimensions of institution, activism, and ideology for each measure, 
are presented. 



As was indicated above, Cochran's tests for heterogeneity of vari- 
ance were performed preliminary to computing the analyses of variance. 
The results of this test for each of the personality, attitude, and 
intelligence instruments are also presented in Table 37, Appendix C 
Of the questionnaire measures, the Control Test AA and the Responsibil- 
ity Scale of the Gordon Personal Profile, plus the Recognition, Con- 
formity, and Benevolence Scales of the Survey of Interpersonal Values 
were found to manifest statistically significant departures from homo- 
geneity of variance. Examination of the variances for these measures 
indicates that, in the case of the SIV R and B Scales and the GPP R 
Scale, the variance of these measures for the left nonactivists at 
Camden was very small, due, most likely, to the small N in that cell, 



aucl in the case of the CTAA the variance for the left nonactivist 
<(ll at Smithvale was small for probably the same reason. In the 
case of ihe SIV C Scale, the variance for the right activist cell 
at Smithvale was very large. In light of the fact that there was 
only one marked departure from the range of the other variances for 
each of the questionnaire measures for which heterogeneity was 
found, and in light of the demonstrations of the only slight effects 
of moderate heterogeneity of variance on the assumptions for para- 
metric analyses of variance (Myers 5 ; Norton, cited in Lindquist, 

1953, pp. 81-85), parametric analyses of variance were computed for 
all measures. Only in the case of number of activities, as was 
discussed above, was a parametric analysis clearly inappropriate. 

To be statistically conservative, however, the analysis of variance 
results for the CTAA, the GPP R Scale, and the SIV R, C, and B 
Scales should be. interpreted with some caution. 

Activism . The Activity Scale was included to give quantitative 
support to the assumption that members of political activist organi- 
zations were more politically active than members of nonactivist or- 
ganizations. The descriptive data presented in Table 14 for the 
Activism-Actual Scale, and the analysis of variance of this scale 
presented in Appendix D, Table 42, indicate that this assumption was 
correct. The activist subjects scored significantly higher than the 
nonactivists on this scale, as can be inferred from the significant 
Activism main effect. Significant Institution and Ideology main 
effects were also found. Newman-Keuls analysis of the former indi- 
cated that the students at Burgess, as a whole, were significantly 
more active than those, at Camden and at Smithvale. Newman-Keuls 
analysis of the latter main effect indicated that the left students 
as a whole were significantly more active than the right students. 

Since there was a significant Activism X Ideology interaction also 
(shown in Figure 2), simple effects analyses of variance at each 
ideology were performed. They revealed that the. activist students 
scored significantly higher than the nonactivists on the ACT-A Scale 
at all three ideology levels (F = 47.01, df = 1/53, £ < .001 for the 
left students, F = 31.32, df * 1/100, p< .001 for the middle stu- 
dents, and F = 17.68, df = 1/70, £ < .OOT'for""' the right students). 

All of the activist-nonactivist differences were consistently in the 
same direction, but the magnitudes of the differences, while statis- 
tically significant, were not consistent, thus accounting for the 
interaction. 

The Activism-Desired Scale is not a measure of the criterion varia- 
ble of actual activism in which the respondent engaged, but is rather a 
more "projective” measure of the amount of activism the respondent would 
like to have engaged in. Scores on the ACT-D Scale are summarized in 
Table 15; the analysis of variance is summarized in Table 43, Appendix D 
The activists, as compared with the nonactivists, not only actually 
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Jerome 



L. 



Myers , 



Personal communication, 



June 1969. 
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Ta I It* 14 

Descriptive Data for Act iv ism— Aetna! Scale 



Ins! it ut ion 


1 

! 

1 

l 

i 






Ideology 




1 11 


Ac t i v i sin 


Left 


Middle 


Rich t 






M 


SD 


M 


f SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


40.83 


8.67 


27.69 


4 . 66 


27.43 


5 . 7 1 . 


Sni i thv 1 1 o 
















Non activists 


25.0C 


6.66 


21.59 


5.29 


20.39 


6.65 


Burgess 


Ac t ivists 


46.14 


6.44 


36.40 


1 

6.69 


32 . 00 


13.21 














Nonactivists 


27.44 


6.55 


25.57 


8.29 


20.72 


5.02 




Activists 


44.23 


8.45 


33.20 


7.41 


24.25 


4.43 


Camden 
















Nonac tivists 


29.00 


9.90 


20.04 


4.82 


20 . 24 


b 

O' 



Note. - Preliminary normatl/e data from 73 state university 
activist and nonactivist students (Kerpelman, 1969b) indicate a range 
of mean scores from 16.43 (right? nonactivists) to 32.71 (left activists). 
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Descriptive Data 



i : o - Act ivisrn-Desired 



Scale 



tnsl ic. uL ion 


Activism 




Idee iogv 


Left 


Middle 


Rivh t 


M 


j SD 

« 


M 


[ 


M 


SD 


Sm it h vale 


Activists 


51.75 


7.41 


40.62 


8.15 


38.71 


6.37 




Noriac t ivists 


38.00 


13.45 


33. 12 


10,28 


30.69 


10 . 54 


Burgess 


Act ivists 


52.57 


4.50 


50.40 


2.07 


43.00 


12.63 




Nonactivists 


38.78 


7.05 


35.27 

, 


9.82 


28.11 


9.28 


Camden 


Activists 


51.5 ) 


7.02 


I 

49.70 1 


4.60 


37.75 


6 . 34 




Non act. ivists 

_j. 


47.00 


8.49 


30.82 


9.80 


30.05 

j. 


8.77 



Note. - Preliminary normative data from 73 state university 
activist and nonactivist students (Kerpelman, 1969b) Indicate a 

range of mean scores from 24.07 (right nonactivists) to 48.71 (left 
activists) , 



A • 



• in mor«. po! i(u<il activity, as indicated hv their ACT -A 

j <’spon '< •; , but also expressed the desire to have engaged in own 
morv political activity, as indicted by the it ACT-D responses. The 
1 osu i L s (if the Newman -K ou 1 s analys.s of tlu* ACT~D Xdeo Logy main 
'livct pai.'tllol I hose of the ACT-A , i.e., left students scored 
h Lgher on the ACT-I) than did middl 1 ideology students, who in turn 
scoted bigln-r than the student rigitists. 

I ntel! ec t ua 1 ability . Two measures of intellectual ability were 
given to the.' subjects: the Quick Word Test, a measure of verbal in- 

telligence, and the Control Test A,v, a measure of academic ability. 
Descriptive data for those two measures are given in Tables 16 and 17, 
respectively; analyses of variance of the data are. presented in 
Cab Les 44 and 45, Appendix D. The results on both scales are similar: 
l hero were no significant differences along the. activism dimension or 
along the .ideology dimension, nor were there any significant inter- 
actions. The only significant difference, was an Institution main 
effect , wherein, according to a No' nman-Keu 1 s analysis, students at 
Smithva le were more intelligent than students at Burgess, who in turn 
wore mote intelligent than student.: at Camden, as me a s ur e cl by both 
the QWT and the CTAA. 



L mot j.ona 1 stab i 1 iLv . While several of the. scales measured 
various aspects of personality related to emotional, adjustment, two 
scales measured adjustment directly. Results for the Gordon Personal 
Profile Emotional Stability Scale and for the Gui 1 ford -Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey Emotional Stabi ' ity-Emotional Instability Scale are 
presented in Tables 18 and 19', respectively. It should be noted at 
this point that the Ns for the GPP and for the GZTS differ from the 
sample Ns on the other scales. One middle nonactivist student at 
Camden was dropped from the GPP data pool because he did not fill, out 
that scale eompLetely. Many subjects, in many of the subgroups, wore 
dropped from the various GZTS data pools because they marked too many 
Items """ on the GZTS scales (4 or more per scale). Consequently,! 
the GZTS da La are based upon attenuated sample sizes, and should \A 
interpreted with this deficiency in mind. The cell Ns for the GZTS 
data arc given the appropriate tables. J 



The 

, fl arc per 



L’hc^an^Xysos covariance for Mic G 
n-srb ly ^i» &ab tes 

jwejf o -;fu ' s i gnr fi 




pit cl 



r cnee s' 



GPP E Scale and the GZTS K Scale 
46 and 47, Appendix l). There 
;Aig any of tin* groups or along any 



'of the dimehs ions^pn eitdier yoe^^urt of emotional stability. 



4 

Soc ial acceptance . Under tlfi^, heading have been placed scales 
that arc pertinent to concern aboul the way a person appears to others 
and the value a person places on hjs relative acceptability to others 
and conformity to others. The re evant scales are all from the Survey 
of Interpersonal Values; they are the Recognition, Support, Conformity, 
and Independence Scales. Data for these four scales are summarized in 
Tallies 20, 2 1, 22, and 23, respectively, and the analyses of variance, 
are summarized respectively in Tab ; cs 48, 49, 30, and 51. of Appendix D. 
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Table 16 



Descriptive Data for Quick Word Test 



Institution 


Activism 






Ideo lofty 






Left 


Middle 


Rlftht 


M 


SD 


M 


f SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


74.83 


8.67 


71.92 


12.32 


65.43 


11.79 


Smith vale 


















Nonactivists 


75.67 


12.90 


81.06 


11.12 


77.00 


12.70 




Activists 


73.7] 


12.95 


68.40 


13.07 


61.60 


10.74 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


65.56 


10.44 


65.27 


13.36 


65.28 


14.72 




Activists 


59.73 


14.66 


64.10 


13.31 


61.63 


20.16 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


65. 5d 


23.34 


56.96 


13.67 


58.33 


15.41 



Note. - Normative data from 5,792 college freshmen (Borgatta and 
Corsini, 1964) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 20-2nd percentile 

46-50th percentile, 81-85-99th percentile. 
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Descriptive Data iior Control Test AA 











IdeoloKY 






institution 


Activism 


Left 


Middle 


Rii 


fcht 






M 


SD> 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


> 


Activists 


27 « r «8 


2.43 


27.39 


1.61 


26.14 


2.55 


Smith vale 


















Nonactivists 


26.33 


0.58 


27.29 


1.90 


27.77 


1.30 




Activists 


24.71 


2.93 


26.00 


0.71 


26 . 00 


2.55 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


25.44 


1.88 


24.63 


3.03 


25.11 


2.76 




Activists 


21.23 


2.72 


23.30 


2.31 


24.25 


3.24 


Camden 


















Nonactivist 8 


25.00 


1.41 


21.82 


3.59 


23.33 


3.80 



Note. - Normative data from 663 college freshmen at three 
liberal, arts colleges (Peterson, L968a) indicate mean scores of 
14.67, 19.44, and 20.86 at each of the institutions. 



Gordon Personal Profile l.rootional Stability Scale 



Institution 


Activism 


— Ideolomr 


Left 


Middle 




ght 


M 


SD 


M 


| so 
1 ■ 


M 


SD 


Smithvale 


Activists 


21 , c 2 


7.01 


21.00 


5.94 


25.00 


5.72 




Nonactivists 


25.67 


3.22 


19.71 


5.29 


22.54 


5.49 




Activists 


24.71 


3.04 


23.20 


6.50 


16.60 


5.27 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


18.78 


5.29 


22.97 


5.17 


22.22 


6.29 


Camden 


Activists- 


22.64 


5.97 


23.00 


5.08 


20.75 


10.36 


- 


Nonactivists 


18.50 


0.71 


21.62* 


6.47 


23.62 


6.34 



Note. - Normative data from 4,518 male and 1,329 female college 
students (Gordon, 1963a) indicate percentile ranks as follows* 

8 (male*, 7 (femal es)=lst percentile; 25 (males), 23 (females) =5 2nd 
percentile; 35 (males), 34 ( females)=99th percentile. 

d ln this cell, N=26 rather than 27. 
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Tal le 20 

Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Recognition Scale 



Institution 


Activism 






Ideology 






Left 


Middle 


Ril 


ekt 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


8.67 


2.67 


11.69 


4.80 


9.29 


3.04 


Smithvale 


















Nonactivists 


8.33 


2.89 


12.29 


5.00 


11.08 


2 72 




Activists 


9.71 


2.56 


15.20 


5.63 


13.60 


3.05 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


9.33 


2.35 


11.77 


4.70 


11.89 


4.30 




Activists 


7.59 


2.32 


12.10 


6.54 


8.38 


4.50 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


12.00 


1.41 


12.04 


4.69 


12.52 


3.61 



Note. - Normative data from 1,075 male and 746 female college 
students (Gordon, 1960) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 

2 (males and females)slst percentile; 13 (males and females)«51st 
and 54th percentile respectively; 25 (males and females)«99th 
percentile. 
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Table 21 



Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Support Scale 



Institution 


Activism 






Ideology 






Left 


Middle 


Rii 


Kht 


K 


SD 


M 


f SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


18.67 


4.56 


17.39 


5.88 


14.29 


6.85 


Smithvale 


















Nonactivists 


14.33 


6.66 


19.65 


4.74 


18.54 


6.45 




Activists 


17.71 


4.68 


14.40 


2.07 


14.00 


2.92 


rfurgess 


















Nonactivists 


20.22 


3.80 


18.77 


4.85 


17.56 


4.76 




Activists 


i 

17.09 


2.52 


17.10 


5.47 


13.75 


7.52 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


17.00 


1.41 


19.74 


4.86 


17.86 


4.52 



Note. - Normative data from 1,075 male and 746 female college 
students (Gordon, 1960) Indicate percentile ranks as follows: 

4 (males), 6 (females)=lst percentile; 16 (males), 19 (females)* 
55th and 53rd percentile respectively; 28 (males), 29 (females)* 
99th percentile. 
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Table 22 



Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Conformity Scale 



Institution 


Activism 


Ideoloev 


Left 


Middle 


Riffht 


M 


SD 


M 


T SD 


M 


SD 


Smithvale 


Activists 


5.00 


i.54 


5.39 


^ 

3.20 


13.86 


7.69 




Nonactivists 


6.00 


6.08 


4.88 


2.55 


6.00 


4.22 




Activists 


5.86 


3.02 


4.00 


2.65 


6.20 


1.64 


Burgess 






i 












Nonactivists 


3.44 


2.24 i 


5.03 


3.59 


5.89 


3.48 


Camden 


Activists 


5.55 


2.52 


7.50 


3.72 


8.00 


5.07 




Nonactivists 


2.00 


0.00 


9.07 


5.42 


10.67 


6.11 



Note. - 



. ; normative data from 1 , 11/3 male and 746 f ema le col lei 

students (Gordon, 1960) Indicate percentile ranks as follows: 

£n«!! aU 'i c? d fe “ ale,) * 1,t Per“"tile; 12 (■ales), 15 (females)- 
50th and Slst percentile respectively; 28 (males and females)- 
99th percentile. 
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Vable 23 



Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Independence Scale 











Ideology 






Institution 


Activism 


: Left 


Middle 


Ri 


eht 






M 


SD 


M 


f $D 


M 


SD 




Activists 


22.25 


4.31 


22.77 


4.05 


20.86 


7.86 


Smith vale 


















Nonactivists 


22 . 33 


8.62 


23.00 


4.36 


26.00 


4.55 




Activists 


24.29 


3.35 


20.80 


8.32 


21.60 


4.83 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


25.11 


4.40 


21.80 


5.39 


24.11 


5.71 




Activists 


26.46 


3.35 


18.30 


8.92 


26.38 


5.40 


Camden 
















Nonactivists 


28.50 


3.54 


20.74 

i. 


5.34 


20.76 


7.76 



Note. - Normative data from 1,075 male and 746 female college 
students (Gordon, I960) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 3 

(males), 4 (females)=lst percentile; 20 (males), 16 (females)=50th 
percentile; 32 (males and iamales)=99th percentile. 




I’hf data for the* SIV R Sea > o indicate an Ideology main effect 
and an Institution X Activism interaction. The significant main 
effect was due to the middle-of-the-road students scoring signifi- 
cantly higher on this scale thar the right-oriented students, who in 
turn scored significantly highei than the left-wing students, Newman - 
Keuls analysis revealed. The interaction, shown in Figure 3. was 
examined by calculating simple effects analyses at each institution. 
These analyses revealed that the- interaction was due to the nonactiv- 
ists at: Camden scoring significantly higher on the SIV R Scale than 
the Camden activists (F = 13.66. df = 1/88, jd < .001). 

The Support Scale data shov-ed that the nonactivist students, 
overall, value being supported and nurtured by others more than do 
the activist students. 

On the measure of conformity, there were both Institution and 
Ideology main effects, an Institution X Ideology interaction, and an 
Institution X Activism X Ideology interaction. Newman -Keuls analyses 
of the main effects indicated that the students at Camden and Smith- 
vale did not differ significantly from each other in terms of valuing 
conformity, but that both groups placed a higher value on it than 
Burgess students, and right-wing students value conformity signifi- 
cantly more than either moderate or left students. The Institution X 
Ideology interaction is illustrated in Figure 4. A simple effects 
analysis at each institution revealed that at Smitlivale, the rightists 
scored higher than the other two' ideology groups; at Camden, the 
rightists and moderates scored higher than the leftists; and at 
Burgess (perhaps because the scores of all groups were already so low), 
there were no differences among any of the ideology groups. The three- 
way interaction is illustrated in Figure 5. 

On the SIV I Scale, interestingly enough, the left and right 
students stood together, both indicating that they valued personal in- 
dependence significantly more than the middle students. There was 
also a three-way interaction, illustrated in Figure 6. Comparison of 
Figures 5 and 6 shows, with onl} a few departures, similar general 
trends among conformity and independence across the cells. Recognizing, 
of course, that the scores for these opposing traits would be at op- 
posite ends of the continuum from one another, the interaction curves 
for these scales are generally mirror images of one another, suggesting 
that they do measure, diametrical character iscics . 

Ascendancy and assertiveness . Both the Gordon Personal Profile 
Ascendancy Scale and the Guilford -Zimmerman Ascendaucy-Submissiveness 
Scale purport to measure assertiveness and activity in groups. As 
might be expected, the data, reported in Tables 24 and 25, and the 
analyses of variance of the data, reported in Tables 52 and 53, Appendix 
D, for both scales indicate that the activists were significantly 
higher in this trait than the nonactivists. 

The Survey of Interpersonal VaLues Leadership Scale measures 



$ 

Gordon Personal Profile Ascendancy Scale 





Activism 






Ideology 




_ 


Institution 


Left 


Middle 


Rieht 






M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


27.50 


6.04 


23.85 


7.48 


22.29 


6.73 


Smithvale 














Nonactivists 


21.67 


7.51 


23.06 


6.46 


21.15 


9.12 




Activists 


27.14 


6.23 


22.00 


7.65 


25.00 


9.33 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


18.78 


5.97 


22 , 23 


6 . 65 


21.33 


4.34 




Activists 


25.86 


5.53 


27.40 


3.75 


19.75 


5.09 


Camden 


Non activists 


20.00 


11.31 


20. 15 £ 

. 


6.00 


20.62 


6.24 



Note. - Normative data from 4*513 male and 1,329 female college 
students {Gordon, 1963a) indicate percentile ranks as follows; 

7 (males), 6(females)=lst percentile; 22 (males and females)=50th 
and 52nd percentile, respectively; 33 (males and females)=99th 
percentile. 



a In this cell, N=26 rather than 27. 
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Figure 3. Institution X activism interaction, Survey of 
Interpersonal Values Recognition Scale. 
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Fig. *e 4. Institution X ideology interaction. Survey of 
Interpersonal Values Conformity Scale. 
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Figure 6. Institution X activism X ideology interaction, Survey of Interpersonal Value 
Independence Scale. 
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valuing leadership , as opposed to practicing it by being socially 
ascendant. The data of this scale, reported in Table 26, and the 
analysis of variance of the data, reported in Table 42 of Appendix L), 
reveal, again, an Act ivism main, effect , again in the direction of the 
activists scoring higher than the rionactivists . There was also an 
Ideology main effect. Newman-Keuls analysis revealed that that main 
effect was due to the student rightists valuing leadership signifi- 
cantly more than either the student moderates or the student leftists. 

Sociability . Two scales measured sociability or social interest, 
the Gordon Personal Profile Sociability Scale and the Guiliord-Zimmerman 
Social Interest-Shyness Scale. The results for these two measures are 
summarized in Tables 27 and 28; the corresponding analyses of variance 
are reported in Tables 55 and 56 of Appendix D. Of the two scales, only 
one, the GPP S Scale, revealed any significant differences. There was 
an Activism main effect for this scale: the activists scored signifi- 

cantly higher than the nonactivists. 

Concern for others . The Survey of Interpersonal Values Benevolence 
Scale measured concern for helping others. On that scale, the data of 
which are reported in Table 29 and the analysis of variance for which is 
reported in Appendix D, Table 57, there was an Ideology main effect. 

This was due, Newman-Keuls analysis indicated, to the left students 
valuing this trait more than the middle students, who. in turn valued it 
more than the right students. 

Responsibility . Under this rubric are subsumed two scales, the 
first, the Gordon Personal Profile Responsibility Scale, which measures 
responsibility and perseverance, and the second, the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament. Survey Restraint-Impulsiveness Scale, which attempts to tap 
seriousness of purpose and persistence. Descriptive data for these 
scales are presented respectively in Tables 30 and 31; the analyses of 
variance are summarized in Tables 58 and 59 of Appendix D. Neither 
scale yielded any significant differences. 



Objective thinking . The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Obj ectivity-Subjec t ivity Scale purports to measure the qualities of 
being "thickskinned" versus being hypersensitive and suspicious. The 
descriptive data and the analysis of variance summary for this scale 
are presented in Table 32 and Table 60, Appendix D, respectively. As 
can be seen from the latter table, there was not only a significant 
Ideology main effect, but also significant Institution X Activism, 
Institution X Ideology, and Institution X Activism X Ideology inter- 
action effects. 

The Ideology main effect resulted from the middle- and right- 
oriented students scoring higher on this scale (being more objective 
and "thickskinned") than the left-oriented students, Newman-Keuls 
analysis revealed. Simple effects analyses of variance at each insti- 
tution lor the two-way interactions revealed no significant effects: 
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Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Leadership Scale 



Institution 


Activism 






Ideo logy 






Left 


Middle 


Right 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


. 


Activists 


12.67 


3.99 


14.23 


5.78 


15.71 


5.82 


Smithvale 










i 


i 






Nonactivists 


16.00 


3.46 


11.88 


3.43 


14.39 


8.33 




Activists 


12. U 


3.93 


14.00 


4.00 


20.20 


6.87 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


10.89 


2.76 


13.53 


5.98 


15.78 


6.06 




Activists 


12.09 


4.24 


18.30 


5.76 


19.63 


4.21 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 
1 


12.00 


0.00 


10.70 


6.79 


12.52 


6.96 



Note. - Normative data from 1,075 male and 746 female college 
students (Gordon, 1960) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 2 

(males), 1 (females)=lst percentile; 18 (males), 11 (females)=50th 
and 48th percentile, respectively; 32 (males), 29 (females) =99 th 
percentile. 
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Table 27 



Gordon Personal Profile Sociability Scale 



Institution 


Activism 






Ideology 






Left 


Middle 


Rii 


eht 


M j 


SD 


M 


sa 


M 


SD 




Activists 


23.83 


5.08 


20.08 


7.71 


22.57 


6.88 


Smithvale 




• 














Nonactivists 


15.67 


7.10 


22.06 


6.66 


17.92 


8.68 




Activists 


22.00 


4.32 


17.40 


6.95 


24.60 


7.60 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


19.00 


5.79 


19.57 


7.13 


19.67 


5.49 




Activists 


20.64 


5.23 


• 

24.30 


5.60 


16.50 


4.63 


Camden 










• 








Nonactivists 


18.00 


9.90 


21.00 3 


6.43 


19.00 


7.17 



Note. - Normative data from 4,518 male and 1,329 female 
college students (Gordon, 1963a) indicate percentile ranks as 
follows: 6 (males), 8(females)*lst percentile; 23 (males), 

24 (females)= : 53rd and 51st percentile, respectively; 34 (males), 
35 (females )»99th percentile. 

a in this cell, N*26 rather than 27. 
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Table 29 

Descriptive Data for Survey of Interpersonal Values Benevolence Scale 











Idee 


iogV 






Institution 


Activism 


Left 


Middle 


Right 






M 


SD 


M* 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


22.75 


3.44 


18.39 


4.87 


15.57 


6.93 


Smithvale 


















Nonactivists 


23.00 


2.00 


18.35 


4.91 


13.77 


5.12 




Activists 


20.29 


3.04 


21.60 


3.51 


14.40 


6.23 


Burgess 


Nonactivists 


21.00 


4.42 


19.00 


4.87 


14.78 


5.61 




Activists 


21.00 


3.44 


16.50 


6.01 


13.50 


10.18 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


18.50 


0.71 


17.48 


5.27 


15.67 


5.94 



Note. - Normative data from 1,075 male and 746 female college 
students (Gordon, 1960) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 

2 (males), 5 (females)=lst percentile; 14 (males), 19 (females)= 
50th and 48th percentile, respectively; 30 (males and females)= 
99th percentile. 
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Table 30 



Gordon Personal Profile Responsibility Scale 





I - " 

i 

i 






Ideo logy 






Inst 1 tut ion 


Activism 


Left 


Middle 


Right 


M 


ST) 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




Activists 


20.50 


3.80 


21.92 


6 . 61 


24.43 


5.50 


Smi thvyle 


















Nonactivicus 


25.67 


2.08 


18.35 


6.54 


20.00 


6.34 




Activists 


21.29 


5.77 


24.60 


.2.07 


25.80 


6.57 


Burgess 


















Nonactivists 


18.89 


5.65 


21.87 


6.83 


22.56 


8.56 




Activists 


18.41 


3.67 


22.50 


3.95 


20.75 


10.90 


Camden 


















Nonactivists 


20.50 


0.71 


22 . 46 a 


5.78 


23.62 


5.64 



Note. - Normative data from 4,318 male and 1,329 female college 
students (Gordon, 1963a) indicate percentile ranks as follows: 

9 (males and females)=lst percentile; 24 (males and females)=53rd 
and 5 5 tb percentile, respectively; 34 (males and females)*=99th 
percentile, 

a In this cell, N=26 rather than 27. 
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Note. - Normative data from 912 college students (Guilford and Zimmer- 
man, 1949) indicate a mean score of 16.4 and a standard deviation of 4.89. 



Descriptive Data for Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey Objectivity-Subjectivity Scale 
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man, 1949) indicate a mean score of 17.4 and a standard deviation of 5 
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apparently the ideology differences and the activism 'differences 
were consistently in the same direction, but the magnitude of che 
differences were neither statistically significant nor consistent. 

The three-way interaction of the GZTS 0 Scale is presented in Figure 
7. Because of the attenuated cell Ns for this scale, the results of 
the interactions should be interpreted with caution. 

"Factors" Differentiating Group s 

In a multivariate, multigroup experiment such as this one, 
another way to examine the same data is to determine the extent to 
which, and the manner in which, the groups of subjects may be differ- 
entiated by a set of dependent variables operating together . The 
question asked is, What combinatiors of dependent variables differenti- 
ate the groups? This can be answered by way of a multiple discriminant, 
analysis (Veldman, 1967, pp. 268-279). Such an analysis was performed 
on the seventeen questionnaire scales unrelated to the criteria (since 
the subjects were selected on the basis of their ideology and activism, 
to have included the PEC, ACT -A and ACT-D scales would have added 
little information, as the groups would probably have been most differ- 
entiable on these three scales). Because the main interest was in the 
ideology and the activism dimensions, rather than in the institutions, 
and in order to keep the multiple discriminant analysis from being too 
cumbersome, the subject groups were combined across institutions for 
purposes of this analysis. 

The multiple discriminant analysis resulted in five roots, or 
•’factors," which accounted for 1007, of the variance. The first two 
roots, however, accounted for most of the variance and yielded signifi- 
cant chi-squares = 130.06, df ■ 21, p < .001 for Root l;)f 2 = 42.15, 
df = 19 , £ <( .002 for Root 2). The remaining three roots did not yield 
significant chi-squares. Correlations of the 17 variables with each 
root or discriminant function are presented in Table 33. Group centroids 
for the roots are presented in Table 34. 

Root 1, which accounted for 63.33% of the variance, has been en- 
titled an "Authoritarianism" factor. As seen from Table 33, the SIV 
Benevolence Scale correlate? most highly, but negatively , with this 
function. The SIV Conformity Scale loads in a positive direction next 
most highly on this factor (it should be remembered that the SIV Scales 
measure the value a person places on a quality). The remaining variables 
correlate negligibly with this function. A Newman-Keuls analysis of the 
group centroids on Root 1 (Table 34) indicates that the rightists, in 
general, are highest on this function (see Figure 8). Both the right 
activists and the right nonactivists differed significantly from each 
other and from the other four groups, as can be seen in Figure 8. Next 
in order were the middle groups and then the left groups. As is indi- 
cated in Figure 8, the left activists were significantly lower on this 
factor than all the other groups, whereas the left nonactivists did not 
differ significantly from the middle nonactivists. There were, in other 
words, three extreme groups on this factor: the right activists and 

right nonactivists were highest on this function; the left activists, 
lowest . 



Table 33 



Correlations of Variables with Discriminant Functions 



Variable 




Discriminant function 


1 


l 


3 


4 


5 


QWT 


-.08 


-.07 


.10 


.20 


-.11 


CTAA 


.20 


.02 


.01 


.42 


-.40 


GPP-E 


-.02 


.06 


.29 


-.17 


-.23 


GZTS-E 


.22 


.09 


.34 


-.18 


.21 


SIV-R 


.31 


-.57 


.42 


.32 


.20 


SIV-S 


-.18 


-.61 


-.07 


-.24 


.15 


SIV-C 


.39 


.20 


.13 


-.35 


.19 


SIV-I 


-.14 


OO 

cm 

• 


-.35 


-.39 


-.53 


GPP-A 


-.32 


.45 


.54 


.16 


.08 


GZTS-A 


-.13 


.30 


00 

CO 

• 


.23 


.07 


SIV-L 


.34 


.46 


.19 


.36 


-.11 


GPP-S 


-.13 


.20 


.22 


.08 


.39 


GZTS-S 


-.06 


-.13 


.24 


-.03 


.12 


SIV-B 


-.61 


.04 


-.20 


.27 


.16 


GPP-R 


.26 


.03 


.14 


.19 


-.11 


GZTS-R 


.05 


.17 


.22 


.31 


-.06 


GZTS-0 


.25 


.09 


,20 


-.08 


.20 



Table. 34 



Group Centroids of the Discriminant Functions 



Group 



- 


1 


2 


r 3 


4 


j 5 


Left activists 


22.69 


* 

i 

; -32.17 


1 

! 36.33 

I 


-25.81 


t- — 

! 

j -38.21 


Middle activists 


26.37 


! -32.94 

i 


37.13 


-23.93 


-38.22 


Right activists 


30. 27 


! -31.23 

« 

! 1 


35.66 

1 

t 


-25.38 


-38.07 


Left nonactivists 


24.71 


1 i 

1 

-33.49 ] 


f 

1 

; 34.58 


-24.73 


-38.42 


Middle nonactivists 


26.17 


-33.76 


36.09 


-25.50 


-33.05 


Right nonactivists 


28.20 


-33.36 


36.44 


-25.91 


-38 . 34 
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Figure 8. Results of Newman-Keuls analyses for differences on each rooc among activism- 
ideology groups. The underline denotes no significant difference at the £ ' .05 level. 
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Root 2 accounted for 16.55% of the variance. It has been called 
an "Autonomy" factor. The SIV Recognition and Support Scales cor- 
relate highest and in a negative- direction with the function, the SIV 
Leadership and Gordon Personal Profile Ascendancy Scales correlate 
next highest and in a positive direction, and the GZTS Ascendance- 
Submissiveness Scale correlates next highest and also positively with 
this function, as is indicated in Table 33. In Table 34 are presented 
the group centroids of Root 2, and in Figure 8 are presented the re- 
sults of the Newinan-Keuls analysis of the group differences. The 
activists in general were higher on this function (since the group 
centroids for Root 2 are negative numbers, the lower the absolute num- 
ber, the higher the group is in the factor). Of the activists, the 
right and left activists are higher than the other subgroups, while 
not differing significantly from each other on this factor. 

Supplementary Results 

It was suggested in Chapter I that one variable to examine in 
studying the activism phenomenon is the variable of commitment. It 
was planned to evaluate that characteristic in the current study by 
observing, differences in responses between leaders and followers. As 
was mentioned above, however, the left activists did not make leader- 
follower distinctions, and the plans to analyse t<’ ; e data in this way 
had to be abandoned. Circumstances presented themselves , however, 
such that a much more direct, behavioral measure of commitment could 
be obtained among the members of one group, the left activists at 
Camden. As was mentioned in Chapter II, a considerable amount of 
turmoil gripped the University of Camden campus during the period that 
this study was being conducted there. During the demonstrations, in 
which many of the left activists who were subjects in the present 
study participated, the students were allowed to demonstrate outside 
of a police-guarded university building, but if they chose to cross 
the police lines, they faced arrest. The students were thus given a 
clear choice: to participate in a protest activity only, or to ex- 

press a commitment as well by voluntarily subjecting themselves to 
arrest. 

It was felt that the act of submitting to voluntary arrest gave 
a good behavioral index of commitment. Consequently, when the ques- 
tionnaires were administered to the left activist subjects at Camden, 
the subjects were asked to indicate on their Code Number Instructions, 
by putting in a special code digit in the "Membership" space, if they 
had been arrested during the recent demonstrations.^ While the arrest 
designations are self-report data and are subject to the pitfalls con- 
cerning those kinds of data, it was felt that a comparative analysis 



^All students who were arrested were arraigned the same night and 
released early the next morning on their own recognizance, so that 
none of them was still in jail when the research questionnaires were 
administered. 
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of the characteristics of 
members might still shed 
able . 



the voluntary arrestees 
some tentative light on 



versus the other 
the commitment vari- 



s- 

measure of th eir higher °" ^ 




Descriptive (Discrete) Data of Camden Left Activists 



Variable 


Voluntary j 


Other 




arrestees ! 


members 


Sex 


r — — ” f - 

i 




No. males j 

i 


4 | 


7 



No. females 



Major 

No. biological, natural, 
physical sciences 

No. business, engineering 

No. arts, humanities, 
social sciences 

No. education 

No. other 



0 

0 

7 

0 

1 



1 

0 

12 

1 

0 



Descriptive (Continuous) Data of Camden Left; Activists 



Var Lab 1 e 


Voluntary 

arrestees 


Other 

members 


Jr 

(two- tai led ) 


11 




11 


SD 


Demographic 












Age. 


21.75 


•1.96 


20.43 


1.65 


1.28 


Year in school 


3.25 


1.28 


3.29 


1.20 


0.07 


Year at institution 


4.00 


2.39 


2.86 


1.29 


1.39 


Number of: activi ties 


1.62 


i .32 


2.14 


1.06 


0.96 


Criterion 












PEC 


1.69 


0.64 


1.84 


0.38 


0.68 


ACT-A 


49.38 


7.85 


41.29 


7.51. 


2.28* 


ACT-D 


53.38 


/o 39 


50.43 


6.85 


0.90 


Personality, intellectual 












QWT 


61.75 


12.93 


58.57 


15.91 


0.46 


CTAA 


21.38 


3.02 


21.14 


2.66 


0.19 


GPP-E 


21.50 


5.13 


23.29 


6.50 


0.64 


GZTS-E 


16.67 


6 . 65 


15.82 


4.92 


0.28 


SIV-R 


7.50 


2.45 


7.64 


2.34 


0.13 


SIV-S 


16.75 


3.15 


17.29 


2.20 


0.45 


SIV-C 


6.25 


3.28 


5.14 


1.99 


0.94 


SIV-I 


26.75 


3.62 


26.29 


3.32 


0.29 


GPP-A 


28.25 


4.50 


24.50 


5.75 


1.52 


GZTS -A 


22.86 


5.24 


18.27 


6.63 


1.46 


SIV-L 


12.63 


5.95 


11.79 


3.12 


0.41 


GPP-S 


22.00 


5.61 


19.86 


5.05 


0.88 


GZTS-S 


21.40 


3.85 


17.20 


5.73 


1.38 


SIV-B 


19.75 


2.82 


21.71 


3.65 


1.25 


GPP-R 


18.75 


3.88 


18.21 


3.68 


0.31 


GZTS-R 


16.29 


3.55 


14.89 


4.26 


0.66 


GZTS-0 


19.00 


3 . 56 


15.67 


4.50 


1.20 



Note. - N=8 and 14 for the vojuntary arrestees and the other 
members, respectively, except for the GZTS E, A, S, R, and 0 scales, 
where N=6, 11; 7, 11; 5, 10 r 7, 9; and 4, 9, respectively. 



CHAPTER IV 



DISCUSSION 



As indicated in the Introduction, the aim of the present study 
was to investigate, more rigorously than has usually been the case 
the personality, attitude, and intelligence attributes that may be 
associated with student sociopolitical activism and nonactivism 
across the whole range of political ideologies in institutions of 
higher education. It may be worthwhile, before discussing the main 
findings, to discuss the methods by which the subjects were chosen 
and the demographic characteristics of the finally selected sub- 
samples. The main findings are then examined and their impliciations 
discussed. 

Criterion Var iables 



It can be assumed that the stringent criteria for assignment of 
students to each of the research cells resulted in relatively "pure" 
activism-ideology subgroups. The Politico-Economic Conservatism 
Scale scores used as the ideology selection criterion was instituted 
to assure that the subgroups would cover the range of political ideo- 
logies. That the activists had to meet the additional standard of 
belonging to an activist organization of a certain political ideology, 
as well as scoring within the appropriate ideology range on the PEC 
Scale, doubly assured this for the activist groups. The political 
ideology of the activist groups was thereby more accurately assessed 
and controlled than has usually been the case in previous research. 

On the other hand, this procedure entailed the exclusion of students 
whose ideology was incongruent with that of the activist organization 
to which they belonged. That is to say, for example, that students 
who joined a left activist organization for non-left ideological 
reasons were not included in this study. The results that were ob- 
tained in this study, therefpre, reflect the motivational, personal- 
ity, intelligence, and demographic characteristics of ideologically 
consistent activist students, not all activist students. 

The expectation that members of politically active organizations 
would engage in more sociopolitical activity than members of nonpolit- 
ical organizations was supported quantitatively by the results of the 
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Activity-Actual Scale. Activists also expressed a desire, to engage 
in significantly more political activity than nonactivists, as meas- 
ured by the Activity-Desired Scale. Left-oriented students were 
more politically active (and desired to engage in more political 
activities) than the other ideology groups. This is congruent with 
the findings of a similar study conducted recently by the present 
investigator at a large northeastern public university (Kerpelman, 
1969b). These consistent findings, plus the fact that there were 
more left than right students in the original subsamples in the ac- 
tivist category than in the nonactivist category in the present 
study (see Table 4), suggest a greater tendency toward political ac- 
tivity among left ideologists than among right ideologists at these 
types of institutions. In light of this, the frequent confusion of 
activism with left activism is perhaps understandable. It may be 
that the conservative philosophy eschews group political activism 
in favor of individual efforts. That there were many more ideologi- 
cally right than left students at all three institutions who did not 
belong to a politically active organization (see Table 6) supports 
this assumption. Or it may be that student leftists find in contem- 
porary United States society more with which to be dissatisfied and 
about which to actively protest. On the other hand, this finding 
may simply be a function of the kinds and locations of the institu- 
tions studied. Lipset and Altbach (1966) have reported that a large 
number of students and campuses are involved in right-wing student 
activity. Braungart (1966) and Peterson (1966) have indicated that 
this kind of activity tends to occur more frequently at church- 
related colleges and professionally oriented colleges. Since none 
of the institutions studied either, in this research or in Kerpelman' s 
(1969b) previous study falls into these categories, rightist activ- 
ists may have been underrepresented. Nevertheless, the kinds of in- 
stitutions studied in the present investigation are the kinds that 
tend to set the pace for American higher education, and consequently 
examination of them is of value. 

There were differences in overall level of political activity 
among the institutions included in the present study. The students 
at the medium-sized private institution (Burgess University) were, 
on the whole, more politically active than those at the other two 
institutions. This illustrates the finding (Astin, 1969) that, 
nationwide, there is a greater tendency for students at private uni- 
versities to engage in sociopolitical protests than for students at 
any other type of institution. Students at all three institutions 
included in the present research were more politically active than 
were students at the institution studied earlier by Kerpelman (1969b), 
as measured, in both instances, by the Activity Scale. This may be 
merely an .institutional difference, or it may indicate that the level 
of political activism on American campuses is increasing with time., 
as suggested by Peterson (1968b). 



~*These results provide, as well, 
validity of the ACT instrument. 



further evidence for the construct 
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In addition to ideology and activism, a third criterion variable 
in the present research was institution. Insofar as institution type 
may influence the development of students' personality and political 
attitudes, the three institutions included in this research may be 
considered "natural" experiments. While perhaps exemplary, however, 
these institutions could not be considered representative of all in- 
stitutions of their kind. Since it was impossible within the scope 
of this study to sample enough institutions within each institution 
type, generalizations about institution type must be considered ten- 
tative at best. It remains for a much larger national study, such as 
Astin (1968) has undertaken, to produce generalizations about institu- 
tions. 

Demographic Characteristics 

If these data are viewed as accurate observations of naturally 
occurring groups at each institution, i.e., if it can be assumed 
that large sampling errors were not made, then certain comments are 
stimulated about the demographic characteristics of the student 
groups studied. One interesting result is that the frequent finding 
(Braungart, 1966; Watts and Whittaker, 1966) that student activists, 
and particularly student left activists, are overrepresented in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences received only slight support 
here (see Table 9). In the present study, where data were obtained 
from appropriate control groups, it was the case that, while left 
activists were slightly overrepresented in arts, humanities, and 
social sciences, and right activists were somewhat underrepresented,, 
all other students, as well, seemed to prefer these majors. 

Another striking thing to note in the demographic data is that 
while the sexes were equally represented among left and middle sub- 
jects, there were twice as many males as females among right-wing 
students. Even more striking was the fact that there were no females 
in the right activist groups on two campuses, and only three (versus 
five males) on the remaining campus (Camden). Braungart' s (1966) 
survey of student left and right activists also found proportionally 
fewer females in right activist groups than in left activist groups. 

The nonactivists in this study were older, as were the students 
with a left political orientation (as Braungart, 1966,. found), as 
were students at the state university. Congruent with the latter 
finding, the students at the state university who participated in 
this study were also at a higher year level than those at the pri- 
vate institutions. Since the subjects in this research were re- 
cruited from campus extracurricular organizations, this result sug- 
gests that students who attend a less selective institution of higher 
education and who are, presumably, somewhat less intellectually able 
than their counterparts at private institutions, may postpone en- 
gaging in campus extracurricular activities until later in their 
college careers when they have become more firmly established in 
their studies. 
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The political activists tended to engage in a greater number of 
campus extracurricular activities of any kind' than the nonactivists, 
consistent with previous findings (Kerpelman, 1969b). Interestingly, 
there was a tentative trend (tentative because of the statistical 
weakness of the variable of number of activities) for the left- 
oriented students at the state university to engage in fewer extra- 
curricular activities overall than their middle- or right-oriented 
fellow students. An examination of the same data obtained at 
another state university (Kerpelman, 1969b) reveals the same trend. 
These findings suggest two hypotheses. The first is that left- 
oriented students at the large public universities may be more 
single-mindedly political, i.e., if they join any campus organiza- 
tion at all, they tend to join exclusively the campus political or- 
ganizations. This, in turn, suggests that these students may be 
much more committed and devote more of their energy to sociopolitical 
activities than other students. The second hypothesis is that the 
left-oriented students at large public universities may be repelled 
by the ordinary extracurricular activities that are available to utm 
and thus shun them. Both hypotheses would make interesting starting 
points for further research. 

No conclusions can be reached concerning the ethnic, religious, 
socioeconomic, and family background characteristics of the groups 
studied in this research, for such was not the focus of this investi- 
gation. Astin (1968, 1969) has been able to do this in his large 
national study of college students, as has Braungart (1966) on a more 
limited scale. To have attempted to obtain enough subjects to have 
been able to partial out and study the effects of these variables 
within the boundaries of the present research design, however, would 
have extended the scope of this project beyond its intended limits. 

Main Results 

The main results of this study are embodied in the questionnaire 
findings. It is pertinent to comment, at this point, that while all 
the questionnaires were self-report instruments, several of them 
(such as the Survey of Interpersonal Values and the Gordon Personal 
Profile) had anti-faking devices built in and utilized a forced- 
choice format (which would make less obvious the traits being meas- 
ured). Several others (the Quick Word Test and the Control Test AA) 
assessed factual information or aptitudes. Consequently, almost alx 
the traits measured were probably not, to any great extent, influ- 
enced by conscious effort on the part of the respondents to appear 
consisted with a "public image." It is important to note this be- 
cause, while the methodology of the present study did not allow 
selection of all subjects without their being aware why they were 
selected (as suggested by Geller and Howard, 1969), it is doubtful 
that much "faking" of personality or other traits could have occurred 
anyway. The anonymity stressed during the experimental procedure 
probably also helped to minimize subjects' attempts to influence the 
direction of their responses. 
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Perhaps the most important general result, from both a methodo- 
logical and a conceptual point of view, was the failure to find, in 
any of the instruments (except the ACT-A, already discussed) signifi- 
cant Activism by Ideology interactions. This suggests that previous 
research efforts that have attributed characteristics to particular 
activist groups (usually left activists) probably have done so incor- 
rectly, due to the failure to separate the contributions of activism 
from the contributions of ideology. Only on the "Authoritarian" 
factor of the discriminant analysis, where combinations of variables 
in interaction were analysed, did the left activists stand out from 
the other groups. On the "Autonomy" factor, interestingly, the left 
activists and the right activists stood together. In not one of the 
personality, attitude, or intellectual measures analyzed separately 
in this study, however, were left activists significantly different 
from any other subgroups, nor were right activists, nor were any 
activism-ideology subgroups. ^ The hypothesis implicit in this study, 
and posed elsewhere as well (Block, Haan, and Smith, 1969; Kerpelman, 
1969b; Lipset, 1968) — that characteristics that have been identified 
with left activists may characterize the involved generally or left- 
ists general ly--was on the whole supported, at least for those per- 
sonal and social characteristics measured in the present research. 

Because of recent events, much attention has been focused on 
radical left students in higher education institutions in the United 
States. Yet the results of the present research are notable not so 
much in regard to what they indicate about left activists, but rather 
in what they do not indicate; for they do not indicate that student 
left activists are unique in any of the properties studied here. It 
is possible that the students involved in the "new left" movement of 
the early sixties did indeed exclusively possess certain positive 
characteristics, but that now the imovement ' s base has broadened so 
that less able and less psychologically rich students are now in- 
cluded among the student left. Unfortunately, the tendency in the 
earlier research not to make appropriate comparisons or to use appro- 
priate measurements prevents a definitive answer to this point. It 
is clear, though, that in the late 1960s, with appropriate compari- 
sons made and the appropriate measures utilized, student left activ- 
ists do not have an exclusive claim to the high levels of intelli- 
gence, psychological richness, and the many other properties ascribed 
to them in previous research. All of this underlines the necessity 
of using caution in ascribing characteristics to particular student 
groups when only the dimension of activism or only the dimension of 
ideology is taken into account. This is not solely an academic dis- 
tinction, for the research that has been done, which is then dissem- 
inated via the scientific literature (cf. Katz, 1967) and thence 



^The three three-way interactions that resulted (on the SIV-C, SIV-I, 
and GZTS-0 Scales) did delineate activism- ideology subgroup differ- 
ences, but these differed among the institutions; there were no gener- 
al activism-ideology trends that held across the three institutions. 
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via the popular news media (cf. Leo, 1967), has frequently not taken 
this distinction into account, with a misleading picture of today's 
college students resulting. 

Intellectual characteristics . What did the present study indi- 
cate to be the salient characteristics associated with activism, ideo- 
logy , and institution? First, the only significant differences in 
measured intellectual ability occurred among student from different 
institutions. There were no significant differences along the activ- 
ism dimension, nor along the ideology dimension, nor were there any 
significant interactions. This point deserves emphasis, for an un- 
critical reading of the previous research literature (Bay, 1967 ; 

Flacks, 1967; Katz, 1967; Somers, 1965; Trent and Craise, 1967) might 
give a different impression. 7 The failure in the present research to 
find activism or ideology differences, or activism by ideology inter- 
actions, in measured intellectual ability suggests, further, that pre- 
viously used indirect indices of intelligence (such as reported grade 
point average and intellectual disposition questionnaires) are negli- 
gibly correlated, at best, with intelligence. As Geller and Howard 
(1969) have shown, student left activists tend to perceive themselves 
as ranking higher in class standings than they are in reality, indi- 
cating that the self-report measures of academic achievement used in 
previous studies may well have been invalid. As Heist and Yonge 
(1968) have pointed out about their frequently used measure of intel- 
lectual disposition, it is negligibly correlated with academic achieve- 
ment. These facts seem to indicate that it is inappropriate to gener- 
alize from indirect measures of intellectual ability to intelligence, 
as has been done so frequently in the past. Certainly the evidence 
from the present investigation contradicts previous statements concern- 
ing the intelligence of left activists and indicates that a higher 
level of intelligence is not the exclusive province of any particular 
ideology subgroup or activist-nonactivist subgroup among college 
students. 

Emotional stability . The notion that left activists approach 
being "psychological noblemen," as posited by Bay (1967) and by Katz 
(1967) , or the opposite notion put forth by less sympathetic sources 
that left activists are maladjusted and playing out authority con- 
flicts (Bettelheim, 1969), are both probably exaggerations and over- 
simplifications. As measured by two scales of general emotional sta- 
bility in the present research, neither notion received empirical 
support. There were no differences among any of the groups on these 
measures. Of course, it is always possible that the two scales were 



^Kerpelman's (1969b) finding of a higher level of intellectual abil- 
ity of all activists compared with all nonactivists in one institution 
of higher education was not replicated in the present study. It per- 
haps resulted from the confounding of age and year level in school with 
the activism dimension (the activists were higher on both variables), a 
speculation that was entertained in the previous study. In any case, 
that study also failed to find an activism by ideology interaction in 
intelligence. 
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not fine enough to differentiate among any of the groups. The fact 
that other subscales of the same questionnaires did yield personal- 
ity differences among ideology, activism, and institution categories, 
however, makes that conjecture unlikely. 

The failure to find differences on emotional stability in the 
present study replicates similar findings in a previous study (Kerpel- 
man, 1969b). In that study, GPP-E scores were in approximately the 
same range as in the present research, and there were no group differ- 
ences. Whittaker and Watts (1968) found no differences in personal 
adjustment between left activists and a random sample of students, 
thus supporting these findings on at least part of the sample. These 
factors add further credence to the postulation that there are no dif- 
ferences in overall emotional stability among student activists and 
nonactivists of left, middle, and right political ideology. It seems 
appropriate, then, to turn to specific personality qualities that may 
characterize the groups. 

Social acceptance . The various personality traits subsumed under 
the rubric of social acceptance concern did result in interesting (and 
complex) differences among the groups. In an attempt to characterize 
the group differences clearly, the less important institution effects 
have been ignored for the purposes of this exposition. Left-oriented 
students can be characterized as valuing conformity and recognition 
from others less, but valuing independence more. In not valuing con- 
formity, they stand together with middle-oriented students, whereas in 
valuing independence, they stand together with rightist students. 

That rightist students can value both conformity and independence 
simultaneously appears initially to be a contradiction. Yet the con- 
servative philosophy seems to call for an ability to tolerate such am- 
biguities, as exemplified by the glorification of individual enterprise 
together with a disdain for unusual or highly individualized behavior 
or appearance. The discriminant analysis results also support the 
thesis that the rightists must be able to tolerate contradiction — or 
at least to compartmentalize them so that they do not appear as contra- 
dictions. On both of the seemingly opposite significant factors re- 
sulting from the discriminant analysis, the "Authoritarianism" factor 
and the "Autonomy" factor, the right activists were the highest group. 
The term "obedient rebels," coined. by Schiff (1964) to characterize 
these apparently contradictory tendencies in right activists, seems 
to have, then, some empirical substance. 

Leftists do not value conformity or recognition, but they do 
value independence, as both the individual scale results and the dis- 
criminant analysis (Root 1) results imply. That student leftists 
value autonomy highly is consistent with the findings of other workers 
who have examined left activists (Haan, Block, and Smith, 1968; Whit- 
taker and Watts, 1968). The consistency of these findings suggests 
that this constellation of nonauthoritarian qualities is perhaps more 
characteristic of left-oriented students than any other quality or 



qualities. The independent thinking and nonconformity characteristics 
hypothesized as properties of the student left (cf. Sampson, 1967) are 
thus probably valid ones which likely have personality and attitudinal 
bases. 

Middle-of-the-road students, who evidently consistute the bulk of 
the student bodies at institutions of higher education, appear, on the 
whole, to be less autonomous. They look for recognition from others 
more than do the rightists or leftists, and they value personal inde- 
pendence least. They also, however, value conformity less than do the 
rightists. The picture that emerges of the moderate students is one 
of concern about social acceptance, but not at the price of conformity. 

Politically active students as a whole (that is, left, middle, 
and right combined) value support from others less than do politically 
nonactive students. This seems logical, for to be a student activist, 
either in a student left or student right organization, or in an elec- 
ted student government body, almost invariably involves abrasive con- 
frontations with others outside of the organization. If an individual 
requires understanding, encouragement, kindness, and consideration 
from other people, or from groups of other people, it is unlikely 
that he could remain comfortable being a member of a politically active 
organization for very long. This line of reasoning, supported by the 
data, is contradictory to a more informal, impressionistic line of 
thought that suggests that activist organizations function as substi- 
tute families. While more refined measures may allow elucidation of 
this contradiction in the future, the present data support the former 
interpretation. 

Ascendancy and assertiveness . A personality characteristic that 
student political activists would seem to need is one of assertiveness 
and activity in groups, and it was found in all the measures of this 
characteristic that the activists did, indeed, possess this trait more 
so than the nonactivists. It was also found that left and middle stu- 
dents valued leadership less than did the right students. A behavioral 
demonstration of this in the left activists occurred, as was discussed 
in the Results chapter, in the (apparently independent) denial by each 
left activist group of the importance or relevance of leadership desig- 
nations within their organizations. It would seem that the preference 
for participatory democracy among leftist students runs deep and is a 
reflection of a motivational tendency to devalue leadership. Conversely, 
the frequently ascribed predilection for strong authority among right- 
ists (cf. Kerpelman, 1968) seems to be congruent with their motivational 
tendency to value leadership and power as found here. 

Sociability . Although both the political activists and the politi- 
cal nonactivists alike belonged to social groups of one kind or another, 
there was a difference between them in terms of their sociability or 
gregariousness, the activists being more sociable. It can be speculated 
that the activist students have chosen to join organizations, the pur- 
poses of which are to improve the functioning of their institution and 
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the larger society around them, as an extension of their more per- 
sonal tendency to enjoy and value the company of their, peers. 

Concern for others . That left-oriented students expressed more 
concern for others than did middle -oriented students, and that right- 
oriented students expressed relatively little concern for others, 
might be expected. If this personality characteristic is present 
within an individual, he might be expected to espouse a political 
philosophy that is socially oriented, whereas a person who possesses 
little benevolence might be expected to embrace a political ideology 
that values individual gain even if it must be done at the expense of 
others. 

Responsibility . Radical left students have been, characterized 
by some in the mass media as irresponsible and impulsive, and, indeed, 
some empirical evidence (Whittaker and Watts, 1968) supports this po- 
sition. While there are, no doubt, irresponsible and impulsive per- 
sons in any student group, measures of these characteristics, as per- 
sonality tendencies, in the present research failed to confirm this 
view overall. There were no differences among any of the groups on 
this trait. Just as left activists or right activists cannot be char- 
acterized as being more or less intelligent or more or less emotionally 
stable than each other or than any other student group, neither can 
their personality functioning be characterized as being more or less 
irresponsible or impulsive. 

', v <ectivity . The leftists, in general, can be viewed as being 
more subjective, hypersensitive, and "thinskinned" than either the 
moderates or the rightists. Other investigators (Whittaker and Watts, 
1968; Winborn and Jansen, 1967) have reported similar findings for 
left activists. Perhaps this may be one of the contributing factors 
in the adherence of some students to a leftist ideology. That is, 
students who come to adopt a leftist political philosophy may do so 
because they are more sensitive (or hypersensitive) to injustices and 
may therefore choose to embrace a social philosophy that espouses 
social amelioration. Moderates and rightists, on the other hand, be- 
cause they are more "thickskinned" and less sensitive, may not see 
the need for such broad social change and may thus come to embrace a 
philosophy (or philosophies) that seeks to maintain the status quo. 
Schiff (1964) characterized right activists as concerned with control 
over impulse expression. Placing this in a comparative context, the 
present data suggest that this finding can be extended to right stu- 
dents in general, and to middle-of-the-road students as well. 

Commitment . Although there was a distinct operational definition 
of commitment (submitting to arrest) present in one of the left activ- 
ist groups in this research, and although at least two investigators 
(Keniston, 1968; Sampson, 1967) have suggested that different person- 
ality attributes might be associated with different extents of commit- 
ment, almost no differences between committed left activists and 
their fellow left activists were demonstrated. The only differenti- 
ating factor found was one that might be expected most, namely activism. 
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The left activists who submitted t>> arrest were significantly more 
politically active overall than wet e the less committed left activ- 
ists. In this group, then, the st"dents who were most active in 
radical activities were willing to demonstrate their commitment by 
their actions. The failure to fir.d any other differences between 
highly committed and less committed left activists points to the pit- 
falls of hypothesizing differences among groups, as Keniston (1968) 
and Sampson (1967) have done, in the absence of comparative data from 
the appropriate groups. 

Methodological Implications 



The two most obvious methodological implications of this study 
would seem to be that appropriate comparison groups can and should 
be examined in this, as in all other, research areas, and that rele- 
vant direct measures can and should be used as the basis of generali- 
zations about personality and attitude characteristics. These points 
seem so elementary, yet they are emphasized here because of the obvi- 
ous failure to implement these basic scientific practices in many of 
the previous research endeavors in this field. It is as if the in- 
vestigators' personal sympathies have biased their methods of obtain- 
ing and interpreting the data, rather than letting the data speak for 
themselves. It is hoped that the careful attention to methodology in 
the current study will help to clarify some of the clouded issues in 
this area of investigation. 

The procedures instituted to guarantee institutional, organiza- 
tional, and individual confidentiality apparently went a long way in 
fostering cooperation from the schools, the groups, and the students. 

The expected misgivings about participating in this research endeavor 
on the part of left activist and right activist students did not mate- 
rialize to aity great extent. When, in contacting students, the project 
was dealt with openly and when anonymity was guaranteed, most students 
were willing to cooperate in this research. It should be added that 
payment for their services as subjects perhaps helped. In any case, 
though, the impossibility of tying particular responses to particular 
students no doubt made the research situation a more tolerable one for 
some of the student activists, both right and left. Of course, longi- 
tudinal studies in which subjects are followed up after a period of 
time cannot guarantee anonymity, but they can, with appropriate safe- 
guards, guarantee confidentiality. 

A study such as this one cannot definitively answer the invariable 
methodological question as to which came first, the personality charac- 
teristics or the political ideology and the propensity toward activism. 
This "chicken-egg" question has been debated by political scientists, 
sociologists, and psychologists for years. It is the author's opinion 
that personality characteristics, which begin to develop at birth, do 
give the individual predispositions to be more sympathetic to some po- 
litical philosophies than to others, and do determine the extent and 
nature of the activity he will engage in to implement those philosophies. 
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This view is opinion only, which studi.es of children's political 
socialization (Greenstein, 1965; Hess and Torney, 1967; Sigel, 1969) 
and longitudinal studies of the development of college students' 
political behavior (As tin, 1968) may more adequately clarify. 

Conceptual Implications 

Given that social conditions are such as to arouse some stu- 
dents to protest or to engage in political activity focused upon 
the sociopolitical situation, why .is it that only some students do 
so? The personality characteristics that predispose some students 
to engage in sociopolitical activity seem to be, based on the re- 
sults of the present study, the same no matter what the student's 
political ideology is. Left activists, who aim at changing the 
social and political structure mainly by working upon it, middle 
activists, who predominantly aim toward improving that structure by 
working within it, and right activists, who seek by working within 
the structure to keep it from changing and even to revert it to pre- 
vious solutions to social an'* political problems, are more similar 
in their personality characteristics than they are different. Con- 
versely, the personal and social properties of students who are not 
aroused to extraordinary political action also seem to be more simi- 
lar than different, no matter what their political ideology. All 
student activists, no matter what their ideology, are less needful 
of support and nurturance, value leadership more, are more socially 
ascendant and assertive, and are more sociable than students who 
are not politically active, the results of this investigation indi- 
cate. 



It is obvious that there are many determinants of political 
ideology — personality factors, socialization practices, philosophical 
concerns. This research has pointed to several personality and atti- 
tudinal variables that are differentially associated with left, 
middle, and right ideologies among students in institutions of higher 
education: social acceptance concern, valuing leadership, benevolence, 

and objectivity. Indeed, the ideologically left students, activist 
and nonactivist alike, might be simplistically characterized as "soft- 
headed and soft-hearted," while ideologically right students may be 
just as exaggeratedly characterized as "hard-headed and hard-hearted." 
Given these communalities within ideological groups, the related 
questions still arise as to why some left students engage in radical 
left political activity and others do not, why some middle-oi-the- 
road students seek campus office while others to not, and why some 
right students identify themselves with conservative organizations 
whereas others do not. Even though the present research examined an 
extensive set of personality variables, it generally did not find any 
personal characteristics that distinguish between the activists and 
nonactivists within each ideology group. The student who tends toward 
activism has characteristics which are not unique to any ideological 
group. The factors that spur a person who espouses one or another 
ideological position to action are thus probably specific environmental 
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factors. It remains for an investigation that is much larger in 
scope than this one--one that studies, in vivo, the attitudes and 
characteristics not only of students, but also of administrators, 
faculty, and trustees, as well as the impact of intra- and extra- 
institutional events that occur — to discover the stimuli for student 
sociopolitical activity. Such a study might be a large-scale, inter- 
disciplinary, longitudinal study of the life of an institution of 
higher education — how crises are stimulated both from within and 
without, what the reactions to crises and the predispositions to 
react are among the actors, and what the personal, social, and moti- 
vational interactions of the participants are. It seems likely that 
the phenomena associated with student activism can best be understood 
from such a broad-based endeavor. And the time is ripe for this kind 
of endeavor. 
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(TOP) 

Write in numbers with this side up 



CNI 






This code number will be used on all answer sheets to provide an identification number 
unique to you. Consequently, it is important that you fill in this code number carefully. 
After you have completed your code number, turn this page around so that the word TOP 
is at the top. Then carefully fill in your code number on each answer sheet that you will 
use as you come to it. 



PEC 






The statements below concern what the general public thinks about 
a number of social questions. The best answer to each statement below 
is your personal opinion . We have tried to cover many different points 
of view. You may find yourself agreeing strongly with some of the 
statements, disagreeing just as strongly with others, and perhaps un- 
certain about others. Whether you agree or disagree with any statement, 
you can be sure that many other people feel the same way that you do. 

Record your answer to each statement by blackening in the appro- 
priate space for the statement number according to how much you agree 
or disagree with it. Please answer every item. Blacken in +1, 

+2, +3, -1, -2, -3 , depending on how you feel in each case. 



1. When private enterprise does not do the job, it is up to the 
government to step in and meet the public’s needs for housing, 
water power, and the like. 

2. Men like Henry Ford or J„ P. Morgan, who overcame aJ.l com- 
petition on the road to success, are models for all young 
people to admire and imitate. 

3. The government should own and operate all public utilities 
(railroads, gas and electricity, etc.). 

4. In general, full economic security is bad; most men wouldn’t 
work if they didn’t need the money for eating and living. 

5. The only way to do away with poverty is to make basic changes 
in our political and economic system. 

6. There should be some upper limit, such as $100,000 per year, 
on how much any person can earn. 

7. At this time, powerful "big unions” are a greater danger than 
powerful "big business" to our national welfare. 

8. We need less government controls over business practices and 



9. Labor unions in large corporations should be given a larger 
part in deciding company policy. 

10. The government should not participate in a program of health 
insurance and medical care. 

11. America may not be perfect, but the American way nas brought us 
about as close as human beings can get to a perfect society. 

12. Strong labor unions are necessary if the workingman is to get 
greater security and a better standard of living. 



+1: I AGREE A LITTLE 

+2: I AGREE PRETTY MUCH 

+3: I AGREE VERY MUCH 



-1: I DISAGREE A LITTLE 

-2: I DISAGREE PRETTY MUCH 

-3: I DISAGREE VERY MUCH 



profits 



CAL 




Code no: 



To help us assess the range of your Interests, please list below 
all campus organizations (whether formal or informal) to which you belong. 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 



7 . 



8 . 

9 . 



10. 



11 . 



12 . 



13 . 



14 . 

15 . 

16 . 

17 . 

18 . 
19 . 



\ 

i 

i 

i 



i 




Table 37 



Cochran's Tests for Homogeneity of Variance 



Measure 




df 


C 



Demographic Variables 



Age 


1 


0.292 


Year in school 


11 


0.114 


Year at institution 


11 


0.100 


Number of activities 


6 


0.435** 


Dependent Variables 


ACT-A 


4 


0.189 


ACT-D 


2 


0.136 


QWT 


1 


0.154 


CTAA 


20 


0.132* 


SIV-S 


7 


0.127 


SIV-C 


6 


0.201* 


SIV-R 


9 


0.153* 


SIV-I 


9 


0.129 


SIV-B 


7 


0.213* 


SIV-L 


12 


0.139 


GPP-A 


1 


0.146 


GPP-R 


7 


0.191* 


GPP-E 


11 


0.082 


GPP-S 


12 


0.093 


GZTS-R 


6 


0.119 


GZTS-A 


1 


0.129 


GZTS-S 


3 


0.096 


GZTS-E 


21 


0.090 


GZTS-0 


8 


0.113 



Note. - k = 18 in all cases 
*£. < .05. 



Table 38 




Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Age 




Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


£ 


Institution 


2 


23.29 


11:39 


.001 


Activism 


1 


12.71 


6.22 


.025 


Ideology 


2 


6.39 


3.12 


.05 


Institution X Activism 


2 


0.15 


0.07 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


3.74 


1.83 


.20 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


1.73 


0.85 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


0.50 


0.24 


n 


Within 


211 


2.04 






Total 


228 









4 a* " AU 81 8 nificance levels are less than the p values 

indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. E > .20 is indicated by the letter n 



Table 39 



Summary of- Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Year in School 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F . 


L 


Institution 


2 


6.97 


6.40 


.005 


Activism 


1 


3.89 


3.57 


.10 


Ideology 


2 


1.53 


1.41 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


0.02 


0.02 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


1.49 


1.37 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


1.25 


1.14 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


0.32 


0.30 


n 


Within 


211 


1.09 






Total 


228 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 40 




Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Year at Institution 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


L 


Institution 


2 


4.73 


3. '64 


.05 


Activism 


1 


3.12 


2.40 


.20 


Ideology 


2 


0.48 


0.37 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


0.68 


0.53 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


1.20 


0.92 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


0.82 


0.63 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


0.61 


0.47 


n 


Within 


211 


1.30 






Total 


228 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 




Table 41 




Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Number of Activities 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


20.19 


6.25 


.005 


Activism 


1 


21.26 


6.58 


.025 


Ideology 


2 


4.02 


1.24 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


6.29 


1.95 


• 

ro 

o 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


7.85 


2.43 


.05 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


0.97 


0.30 


n 


Institution X Activism X 


4 


6.03 


1.87 


.20 


Ideology 










Within 


211 


3.23 






Total 


228 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. j> < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > *20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 42 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Activism— Actual Scale 



Source of Variation 



Institution 



df 



MS 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 

Ideology 

Within 211 

Total 228 



221.77 


4.93 


.01 


4406.20 


98.01 


.001 


1235.46 


27.48 


.001 


48.93 


1.09 


n 


42.55 


0.95 


n 


203.43 


4.53 


.025 


50.18 


1.12 


n 


44.96 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 43 
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Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Activism— Desired Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


91.98 


1.21 


n 


Activism 


1 


4578.61 


60,09 


.001 


Ideology 


2 


1388.04 


18‘.22 " * 


.001 


Institution X Activism 


2 


82.52 


1.08 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


72.31 


0.95 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


58.84 


0.77 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


118.43 


1.55 


.20 


Within 


211 


76.20 






Total 


228 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 




Table 44 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Quick Word Test 



Source of Variation df M13 F £ 



Institution 2 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 

Ideology 

Within 211 

Total 228 



1979.81 


10^79 


.001 


36.26 


0.20 


n 


226.22 


1.23 


n 


332.61 


1.81 


.20 


47.48 


0.26 


n 


86.91 


0.47 


n 


124.86 


0.68 


n 


183.47 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 

ERIC 



Table 45 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Control Test AA 



Source of Variation 



df 



MS 



Institution 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 

Ideology 

Within 211 

Total 228 



171.02 


22; 28 


.001 


0.01 


0.00 


n 


2.45 


0.32 


n 


2.72 


0.35 


n 


4.15 


0.54 


n 


11.58 


1.51 


n 


11.37 


1.48 


n 


7.68 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 vas the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 46 
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Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Gordon Personal Profile Emotional Stability Scale 



Source of Variation d£ MIS F £ 



Institution 2 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 

Ideology 

Within 210 

Total 227 



19.37 


0.54 


n 


4.33 


0.12 


n 


0.62 


0.02 


n 


2.37 


0.07 


n 


72.99 


2.02 


.10 


52.54 


1.46 


n 


72.53 


2.01 


.10 


36.09 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



O 

ERIC 
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Table 47 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Emotional Stability-Emotional Instability Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E. 


Institution 


2 


16.71 


0.50 


n 


Activism 


1 


33.06 


0.98 


n 


Ideology 


2 


22.60 


0.67 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


51.74 


1.53 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


14.90 


0.44 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


41.87 


1.24 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


33.51 


0.99 


n 


Within 


188 


33.72 






Total 


205 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 




Table 48 



L ' 9 
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Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Survey of Interpersonal Values Recognition Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


X 

35.49 


2.08 


• 

ro 

o 


Activism 


1 


10.67 


0.63 


n 


Ideology 


2 


113.27 


6.65 


.005 


Institution X Activism 


2 


61.99 


3.64 


.05 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


5.95 


0.35 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


25.99 


1.53 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


9.26 


0.54 


n 


Within 


211 


17.03 






Total 


228 




- 





Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > ,20 is indicated by the letter n. 



ERIC 



Table 49 



/°7 

in 



Sunmary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Survey of Interpersonal Values Support Scale 







Institution 


2 


Activism 


1 


Ideology 


2 


Institution X Activism 


2 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


Within 


211 


Total 


228 



0.03 


0.00 


n 


156.65 


6.53 


• 025 


55.60 


2.32 


• 10 


22.48 


0.94 


n 


22.56 


0.94 


n 


53.83 


2.24 


.20 


12.86 


0.54 


n 


23.99 







Note. - 
indicated, 
ficance used 



All significance levels are less than the p values 
2. .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 

in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n 




Table 50 




Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Survey of Interpersonal Values Conformity Scale 



Source of Variation 



df 



MS 



Institution 



2 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 

Ideology 

Within 211 

Total 228 



58.31 


3.46 


.05 


29.45 


1.75 


.20 


164.09 


9.73 


.001 


21.42 


1.27 


n 


44.03 


2.61 


.05 


29.70 


1.76 


.20 


53.34 


3.16 


.025 


16.86 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 51 
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Suiranary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Survey of Interpersonal Values Independence Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


5.54 


o:i8 


n 


Activism 


1 


31.69 


1.02 


n 


Ideology 


2 


152.24 


4.89 


• 01 


Institution X Activism 


2 


.15.07 


0.48 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


64.86 


2.08 


• 10 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


1.15 


0.04 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


74.40 


2.39 


• 05 


Within 


211 


31.16 




* 


Total 


228 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



/ ‘v 
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Table 52 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Gordon Personal Profile Ascendancy Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E. 


Institution 


2 


10.10 


0.25 


n 


Activism 


JL 


426.13 


10.42 


.005 


Ideology 


2 


43.69 


1.07 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


7.78 


0.19 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


29.99 


0.73 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


71.43 


1.75 . 


.20 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


56.62 


1.39 


n 


Within 


210 


40.89 






Total 


227 









Note. - All significance levels ere less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



O 

ERIC 



Table 53 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Ascendance-Submissiveness Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E. 


Institution 


2 


71.39 


2.15 


.20 


Activism 


1 


366.66 


11.05 


• 001 


Ideology 


2 


31.40 


0.95 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


7.12 


0.21 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


74.00 


2.23 


.10 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


6.19 


0.19 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


29.09 


0.88 


n 


Within 


178 


33.18 






Total 


195 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 
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Table 54 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Survey of Interpersonal Values Leadership Scale ■ 



Source of Variation df MS F 



Institution 2 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 
Ideology 

Within 211 

Total 228 



1.01 


0.03 


n 


190.99 


5.87 


.,025 


167.58 


5.15 


.01 


64.58 


1.99 


.20 


34.11 


1.05 


n 


63.06 


1.94 


.20 


19.38 


0.60 


n 


32.52 







Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. j> < .05 was the acceptable level of -statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. j> > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 



Table 55 



H3 
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Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Gordon Personal Profile Sociability Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


3.06 


0:07 


n 


Activism 


1 


169.27 


3.97 


.05 


Ideology 


2 


11.38 


0.27 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


17.85 


0.42 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


94.89 


2.23 


.10 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


68.77 


1.61 


.20 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


' 87.98 


2.06 


.10 


Within 


210 


42.63 






Total 


227 









Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 




Table 56 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Guilf ord-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Social Interest-Shyness Scale 



Source of Variation 



df 



MS 



Institution 



Activism 1 

Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism 2 

Institution X Ideology 4 

Activism X Ideology 2 

Institution X Activism X 4 
Ideology 

Within 166 

i 

Total 183 



74.90 


1.66 


.20 


3.32 


0.07 


n 


54.81 


1.21 . 


n 


87.85 


1.94 


.20 


82.47 


1.82 


.20 


7.23 


0.16 


n 


87.07 


1.92 


.20 


45.26 







Note. - Ali significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



Table 57 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Survey of Interpersonal Values Benevolence Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


31.51 


1.15 


n 


Activism 


1 


2.52 


0.09 


n 


Ideology 


2 


460.09 


16.81 


.001 


Institution X Activism 


2 


1.95 


0.07 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


25.64 


0.94 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


2.77 


0.10 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


16.42 


0.60 


n 


Within 


211 


27.38 






Total 


228 


- 




• 



Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used In this research. £ > .20 Is Indicated by the letter n. 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 58 
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Sumary of Inatitution X Actlvlsn X Ideology Analyals of Variance for 
Gordon Personal Profile Responsibility Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


£ 


Institution 


2 


14.69 


0.39 


n 


Activism 


1 


16.66 


0.44 


n 


Ideology 


2 


38.93 


1.02 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


55.44 


1.45 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


48.77 


1.28 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


37.95 


1.00 


n 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


29.95 


0.79 


n 


Within 


210 


38.14 






Total 


227 






- 



Note. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 

ERIC 




Table 59 



tin 
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Stannary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 

Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Restraint-Impulsiveness Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


E 


Institution 


2 


45.74 


2.37 


.10 


Activism 


1 


15.07 


0.78 


n 


Ideology 


2 


17.56 


0.91 


n 


Institution X Activism 


2 


25.33 


1.31 


n 


Institution X Ideology 


4 


10.61 


0.55 


n 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


44.70 


2.32 


. .10 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


36.87 


1.91 


.20 


Within 


174 


19.31 


. 




Total 


191 






• 



Mote. - All significance levels are less than the £ values 
indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 

ERIC 



Table 60 




122 



Summary of Institution X Activism X Ideology Analysis of Variance for 
Guilford -Zimmerman Temperament Survey 
Objectivity-Subjectivity Scale 



Source of Variation 


df 


MS 


F 


£ 


Institution 


2 


90.38 


2.98 


.10 


Activism 


1 


' 46.80 


1.54 


n 


Ideology 


2 


117.53 


3.87 


.025 


Institution X Activism 


2 


134.94 


4.44 


.025 


Institution X ideology 


4 


103.78 


‘ 3.42 


.01 


Activism X Ideology 


2 


51.93 


1.71 


.20 


Institution X Activism X 
Ideology 


4 


130.57 


4.30 


.005 


Within 


177 


30.36 






Total 

/ 


194 


-> 







Note. - All signif icance levels are less than the £ values 
Indicated. £ < .05 was the acceptable level of statistical signi- 
ficance used in this research. £ > .20 is indicated by the letter n. 



o 
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